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HE issue between the Republican Party and the Demo- 
cratic Party is that of the tariff. The Democrats 
threw down the gauge of battle a year ago in the 

Cotton Bill, the Wool Bill, and the Farmers’ Free List. 
President Taft accepted the challenge and vetoed the bills. 
Similar bills have been presented to him again this sum- 
mer, on the eve of election and in the midst of an intense 
campaign, and Mr. Taft has again vetoed them. Certainly 
no one can deny that he has the courage of his convictions, 
or, as some one has expressed it, “the courage of his vetoes.” 

The Democrats have carried their proposed legislation 
into their platform, and declared for a tariff for revenue 
only. The wing of that party which has always been 
opposed to the protection of northern manufacturers is in 
control. The Democratic speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the Democratic floor leader, and the Democratic 
Presidential candidate are opposed to protection. They 
have not contented themselves with denunciation of the 
inequalities in the tariff, but have raised anew the question 
whether the Constitution permits the protection of American 
industries. They have, in their proposed legislation, dis- 
criminated in favor of raw materials and against manufac- 
tures. For instance, the Wool Bill fixes 29% as the duty 
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on raw wool (a grotesque figure, based upon no possible 
computation), and 82% on “tops,” and 35% on yarns. 

The Republican Party stands not merely on its declara- 
tions, but on its accomplishments. President Taft has 
suffered more, perhaps, from the statement at Winona three 
years ago that the Payne-Aldrich Bill was the best tariff 
measure the country had ever had than from any other single 
cause; but it was, and is, the best tariff the country has ever 
had. At the time of the Winona speech there were, of 
course, no figures to justify or disprove the truth of the 
statement. Immediately upon the passage of the bill and 
during its consideration, there was violent outcry in the 
newspapers against the measure, just as there once was 
against the McKinley Bill. Interests not getting so much 
protection as they desired and newspapers not getting print 
paper on the free list, assailed the bill, and it became ana- 
thema to the public. There are now abundant figures by 
which it can fairly be judged. Since the law went into 
operation thirty-five months had elapsed down to June 30, 
1912, and its merits are now a matter of record instead of 
prediction. 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Bill upwards of eight hundred 
million dollars worth of our annual imports have come in 
free, being 51.2% of the total imports; under the Dingley 
Bill the percentage was 44.3%; under the Wilson Bill 
48.8%; and under the McKinley Bill 53%. The present 
tariff is exceeded only by the McKinley tariff in the per- 
centage of free imports, and the high percentage under the 
McKinley law was due to the fact that sugar was on the 
free list. Of merchandise, other than sugar, imported under 
the McKinley law, 39.56% only was free of duty. Another 
test will perhaps be more satisfactory, and that is the ratio of 
revenue collected to the total value of all imports. Under 
the McKinley Bill it was 22.1%; under the Wilson Bill 
21.9%; under the Dingley Bill 25.5%; and under the 
Payne-Aldrich Bill 20.1%. The astonishing fact is thus 
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disclosed that the much-derided Payne-Aldrich Bill, charged 
with “increasing duties” and “pandering to the interests,” 
has reduced, by five and four tenths per cent, the ratio of 
the duties collected to the value of imports. That is to say, 
it has made a reduction of more than twenty-one per cent 
in the tariff (five and four tenths per cent from twenty-five 
and five tenths), in addition to placing more than half the 
imports on the free list. This it has done without disturbing 
business, closing a single shop, or throwing a man out of 
employment. No such achievement in tariff legislation has 
been heretofore accomplished. 

When the Democratic Party was last placed in power it 
passed the Wilson Bill, under which the percentage of free 
imports was substantially less, and the ratio of revenue col- 
lected to total imports was materially higher, than under the 
present bill. But so crudely and unscientifically was the 
work done that many industries were crippled and others 
were halted or suspended. It was followed by a period of 
depression, which threw the party out of power and paved 
the way for the election of Mr. McKinley, as the “advance 
agent of prosperity,” upon the platform of the “full din- 
ner pail.” Those two phrases which fell into common 
speech tell the story of the effect of a Democratic tariff better 
than reams of argument and statistics. 

President Taft did not regard the work of tariff revision 
as finished, but only as begun, and it was due to his insist- 
ence that the really great step forward was taken. A non- 
partisan tariff commission was created and the way thereby 
opened for intelligent, scientific dealing with this vexed 
question. President Taft cannot be given too abundant 
credit for this measure, which promised, after years of wan- 
dering in the wilderness, to take the tariff out of politics. 
So far from being helped by the Democrats in his efforts, 
the commission has been crippled and hampered from the 
first, and finally destroyed by them, but not until several 
of its monumental reports were before the country. The 
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issue is thus squarely made. The Republican Party stands 
for steady, continuous, scientific revision of the tariff upon 
full knowledge of the facts. It definitely proposes to give 
to the business, the capital, and the labor of the country a 
measure of protection in its own market without excluding 
competing foreign products or prohibiting their entry. It 
proposes to revise and scale down schedules from time to 
time in order that protection may not become prohibition, 
and in order that there shall be enough foreign competition 
to serve as a regulation of and a check on monopolistic 
tendencies. 

The Democratic Party stands avowedly hostile to the 
idea of protection. It proposes that duties shall be imposed 
only on non-competitive products, to secure revenue suffi- 
cient to meet the necessities of the government but not to give 
protection to any industry. It is unable, because of some 
sentiment favorable to protection in its own ranks, to carry 
out its full programme, and proceeding on lines inimical to 
protection, it does not propose a scientific adjustment of 
duties to both revenue and protective ideas. 

Nothing should be plainer than that radical reduction of 
the tariff in this country is impossible. Radical revision 
downward means unemployment, closed shops, and work- 
men in the employ only of “Street & Walker.” It is of 
no importance whether such a revision is wise or not, whether 
it would furnish in the end an ideal tariff or not. It cannot 
be tested. In two years comes a new Congressional elec- 
tion, in four years a new Presidential election. 'Workmen 
are without work and farmers have diminished markets for 
their product. It is unavailing to urge them to possess their 
souls in patience. The party which is the immediate cause 
of the suffering goes down to defeat, and men pledged to 
protection are returned to power by overwhelming major- 
ities. The result is a revision of the tariff upward. Not 
a scientific or conservative revision, but a retaliatory revision. 
Not back to old rates, but to higher ones. The suffering has 
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been for naught. No ground has been gained and held. 
The political football merely goes sailing up the field, and 
the teams line up where they were thirty years ago. This 
is the danger with which we are confronted to-day. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made in downward revision of 
the tariff. There is every reason to believe that further 
sound and sane revision can follow. Even that problem in 
quadratic equations, Schedule K, is in a fair way, at least 
measurably, to be solved. 

A Democratic victory will destroy all this. Four years 
hence another reaction will ensue. The high protectionists 
will again be in power, justified by reélection in having stood 
pat; and those who have so long labored in the cause of 
genuine revision downward will begin their weary work 
anew. No wonder the high protectionists look on with com- 
placency. They can endure, when they must, these radical 
revisions of the tariff, assured that their inning will come 
again; that their losses will be recouped and their power 
reéstablished. 

As for Mr. Roosevelt, he has never had any tariff policy 
and he has none now. For seven years and a half, in the face 
of increasing and vehement protests against the Dingley 
Bill, he did nothing. He is the ablest of politicians and 
he knew the danger of definite dealing with the tariff. He 
left it to his successor. And now, four years later, when the 
tariff is no longer a matter of generalities, but absolutely con- 
crete in its questions, he has nothing but generalities to offer. 
He told us in Massachusetts, and again in Ohio and 
New Jersey, that he believed in a protective tariff, but in 
protection that would get through the counting-room into 
the pay envelope. He reiterates it in his Confession of 
Faith at Chicago and in his opening campaign speech at 
Providence. It is a clever and vote-catching phrase. It 
will comfort the soul and receive the support of thousands 
of workingmen. But what does it mean? The manufac- 
turing interests of the country need to know, workingmen 
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need to know, whether Mr. Roosevelt would, if elected, veto 
such bills as Mr. Taft vetoed a year ago and again this sum- 
mer. It is true that the ex-President favors a “permanent 
commission of non-partisan experts whose business shall be 
to study scientifically all phases of tariff making and of 
tariff effects,” but this is only what Mr. Taft has favored 
and fought for during his administration, without the lifting 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s little finger to assist him in the contest, 
and without a single word, except of disparagement, in his 
Confession of Faith. It was hoped that in his opening 
speech at Providence his position would be made definite, 
but it is the old story of the counting-room and the pay 
envelope; of the wickedness of Aldrich and the “interests,” 
and of the millenium that will result from the square deal 
which he will give everyone in tariff revision. It is not safe 
to be specific. Some votes will be lost by every exact state- 
ment or a definite position on any schedule. It is far better 
to promise that every honest manufacturer shall be secured 
in his investments and in a fair return, every workingman in 
his share of the benefits of protection; and that all con- 
sumers shall be guaranteed reduced prices. No one can find 
any flaw in that and no one should be tolerated who asks for 
more. 

It is difficult to pass the tariff question without a word 
as to reciprocity. It was a definite effort to extend our 
sources of free food supply and to reduce the cost of the 
necessaries of life. The present demand for a general 
reduction or removal of the tariff on food stuffs shows that 
it was a move in the right direction. It rested on broad 
principles of benefit to both parties to the contract. Two 
homogeneous peoples, touching each other along an invisi- 
ble boundary of three thousand miles, could trade together 
to mutual advantage. The lines of communication were 
north and south. The reciprocity bill was a step forward 
in gradual tariff reduction. It was not a reckless and 
wanton sacrifice of American interests in favor of Canada, 
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as is at least indicated by Canada’s rejection of it, however 
short-sighted that rejection was. It was a courageous 
measure, sure to be unpopular and to lose votes for a time, 
but sure of justification in the long run. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
change of front towards it was a grievous disappointment to 
thousands who in times past followed and believed in him. 
No one was more ardent than he in its praise during the 
winter and spring of last year. In New York and in 
Michigan he proclaimed his adherence to the measure and 
applauded the response given to the appeals “to uphold 
the hands of President Taft in his efforts to secure recipro- 
city with Canada.” It is pitiable for him now to say that 
he did not understand the measure and that he was deceived 
as to its provisions. Candidate Roosevelt differs from 
Citizen Roosevelt. Our old advocate of fair play and the 
square deal would not have advised the President in 
favor of the measure and denounced him later for following 
the advice; would not have praised the bill when it seemed 
likely to be popular and sought the farmers’ vote by deriding 
it when it turned out to be unpopular. 

The Democratic platform expresses its “regret that the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law has received a judicial con- 
struction depriving it of much of its efficiency,” and favors 
“the enactment of legislation which will restore to the 
statute the strength of which it has been deprived by such 
interpretation.” The Democratic Party apparently means 
to enact into law what Judge Harlan regarded as the mean- 
ing of the present law. This would be a long step backward 
rather than forward, and wholly unadapted to the needs of 
the business of the present day. It ought not to require 
argument to show that neither in the competition for foreign 
trade nor in the economical supply of home needs can busi- 
ness in most lines be conducted except on a large scale. 
Difficult as it may be to determine, it nevertheless must be 
determined when the combination of large interests becomes 
unreasonable and when not. President Taft’s message to 
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Congress last December clearly sets out and defines the true 
course. Combination is not wrong in and of itself. It 
must be permitted and encouraged up to the point where 
it seeks to restrict output, reduce quality, and control prices. 
From the first the President has pointed out and urged upon 
Congress to enact supplemental legislation defining as 
separate offenses well-recognized acts of restraint of trade 
and oppression and creating an administrative board. But 
he wisely opposes changes in the text of the present law 
which now, after twenty years, has received definite judicial 
construction, while changes in its language would result in 
twenty years more of uncertainty. 

No complaint can fairly be made that the Taft adminis- 
tration has not vigorously prosecuted the trusts and enforced 
the Anti-Trust Law. It has brought more prosecutions, 
civil and criminal, twelve times over than the Cleveland 
administration did, four times as many as the Roosevelt 
administration, and about as many as all the previous admin- 
istrations since 1890 had done. It has prosecuted these and 
the cases left over by the Roosevelt administration with 
great vigor and legal acumen. Vehement complaint is made 
that the prosecutions have been too numerous and too severe. 
Much of the most influential defection from the Taft cause 
has been due to these prosecutions. Whatever else may be 
said of this administration, it has regarded neither friend 
nor foe; has rigorously and conscientiously enforced the 
law; and wholly apart from the results of specific litigation, 
has brought about a respect for and obedience to the law 
which were previously unknown. Big business has been 
taught that it is the servant and not the master of the 
country, and in every direction it is setting its house in order 
in conformity to the law. Mr. Taft said, of this law, that 
it was the result of the struggle of a free people to preserve 
equality of opportunity. No law can wholly accomplish 
that result, but it redounds to the glory of the present 
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administration that this law has been given its full scope and 
that the President’s oath to enforce the laws has been kept. 

It is not possible in the space allotted to this article, to 
consider further the differences between the Republican and 
Democratic parties, but a word should be said with regard 
to the candidates. 

Upon the President of the United States falls a stupen- 
dous burden. The most complete equipment and the most 
untiring energy are necessary to the performance of its 
duties. Admirable as Mr. Wilson is, he is in national 
affairs an untried man. He knows little from experience of 
the hundreds of questions which the Chief Executive must 
settle. His early convictions and his later ones are widely 
at variance. His following, from which his advisers must 
be drawn, is of a motley and divergent character. His 
nomination was brought about by a leader whose radicalism 
had been thrice rejected by the American people. To elect 
him would be to launch upon unknown seas. 

On the other hand, Mr. Taft had the widest training 
with which any President ever entered the White House. 
He was, as was then said, “the only man who had been over 
the plant.” During his administration the country has 
recovered from the financial reaction of 1907 and entered upon 
what ought to be an assured course of prosperity. He has 
pursued that middle course which has so little of popular 
appeal in it and so much of assurance and security. During 
his administration a deficit of $50,000,000 a year has been 
changed into a surplus of $30,000,000 a year; a reasonable 
corporation tax has been imposed; reform of the civil ser- 
vice greatly extended; conservation has been sanely and 
vigorously promoted; excellent judicial appointments have 
been made; a Workmen’s Compensation Act pushed for- 
ward; increased railroad rates restrained; a parcel post 
secured; the Panama Canal has been brought towards an 
early completion; in the face of popular clamor, the Con- 
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stitution and the courts have been fearlessly upheld. Mr. 
Taft has never played politics. No trust prosecution has 
been delayed to affect an election. He is not a politician 
and has had no policy except to tell the people the truth as 
he sees it, and to follow the truth, not only in words, but in 
deeds. History will do justice to him and to his wise and 
great administration. 

Nothing has been said about the Third Party because, 
apart from Theodore Roosevelt, there is no Third Party. 
Its point of departure and reason for existence were Mr. 
Roosevelt’s failure to obtain the Republican nomination. 
Its platform is his. Acceptance of his Confession of Faith 
was the condition of its birth. Its National Committee 
paused in its consideration of contested delegations until his 
arrival. He fixed Mason and Dixon’s Line as the color 
line for the admission and rejection of negro delegates. It 
would be absurd to contend that Johnson, Heney, Pinchot, 
xarfield, Hanna, Woodruff, Flinn, or Lyon—or all of 
them—could have given the party the breath of life as a 
political entity, or could now maintain its existence. Roose- 
velt could say without egotism, “The Party, it is I.” The 
situation is unique. Its like has never before existed in 
American politics. It is the question of a man in “a 
government of laws and not of men.” Not that policies are 
not avowed; they are avowed, but they are “my policies.” 
Progressive principles had been advanced for many years 
without him. Their chief and devoted champion, La Fol- 
lette, had fought for them, great advances had been made, 
and thousands of adherents had been enlisted before Mr. 
Roosevelt’s ambition sidetracked him and sought to reap 
where he had sown. No wonder that La Follette and the 
other Progressives in Congress distrust him and vehemently 
repudiate his candidacy. Progressives may well pause. 
The enormous expenditures of Mr. Roosevelt’s pre-conven- 
tion campaign indicate all too surely that others than the 
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poor and lowly, others than “the plain people,” find reason 
for acclaiming him as a savior. 

A prominent Roosevelt man recently used an enlighten- 
ing illustration. He said that he was satisfied that we 
faced in the next few years the most radical attacks 
upon property which the country has ever seen; that the 
people had stampeded like the cattle on a range; that it 
was utterly useless to attempt to stop them head on. The 
only thing that could be done was to ride with them, and 
gradually, as they grew tired, edge them off and off till they 
made a circle and came back where they started. In his judg- 
ment Mr. Roosevelt was the only man who could do this; the 
people trusted him, for he seemed to be moving in their 
direction, and in the end he would bring them back to the 
old ground. Unquestionably many men of wealth believe 
that Mr. Roosevelt, however violent in his utterances, how- 
ever much he may denounce “the interests,” is a conserva- 
tive, and will best be able, in fact is the only man who will 
be able to check the radicalism of the day. 

On the other hand, there is a large body of earnest men 
who believe implicitly in him, in his sincerity, unselfishness, 
and public spirit. They follow him because they believe he 
will work out a square deal and social justice for all men and 
all classes. And there is a still larger class, many of whom 
were formerly his devoted admirers, who now profoundly 
distrust him and regard his personal popularity with the 
gravest concern. Nothing can show the remarkable char- 
acteristics of the man more clearly than these three antag- 
onistic opinions concerning him after his twenty years in 
the limelight. No excuse need be made for consider- 
ing him as one of the issues in the campaign. He has 
marvellous power of popular appeal; he fascinates the 
imagination. He is to his followers the mighty hunter, the 
fearless soldier, the far-seeing statesman, the enemy of the 
bosses, the friend of the people, the apostle of civic right- 
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eousness. He is the greatest preacher of political ethics, 
except Bryan, that this generation has produced. He pro- 
foundly believes in himself and his mission to the American 
people, and in the service he can render. He knows the 
value of the press and how to use it. No man in public 
life has ever been more constantly in the headlines or cleverer 
in newspaper “copy.” His speeches are in the hands of 
editors long before they are delivered, and are thus assured 
of prominence. He has “news value.” Complaining that 
the papers are discriminating against him, he gets more 
space than both of his antagonists. He appeals most 
powerfully to the man in the street. The language of 
the prize ring and of the revival are equally his. “We 
are at Armageddon and we fight the battle of the Lord” 
stands by the side of “My hat is in the ring,” “We will 
lick them to a frazzle,” and “We have slugged them over 
the ropes.” 

Mr. Roosevelt scorns to be consistent. He is against 
the bosses, and yet Flinn and Lyon and Woodruff and 
Hanna are his managers. He is against the magnates 
and the interests, and yet neglects, though often urged, to 
state how much they have contributed to his campaigns. He 
cries out against theft and robbery and the “stealing” of 
delegates at Chicago, and yet allowed his managers to set 
up fake contests for one hundred and sixty-four seats in the 
Republican Convention on such silly grounds that his own 
members of the National Committee would not support 
them. He continues to cry fraud and tainted nomination 
when he would have accepted a nomination if enough of 
these fake contests had been decided in his favor. While 
preaching righteousness, he permits a defense of these con- 
tests on the ground that they were set up only for “psycho- 
logical effect as a move in practical politics.” That is to 
say, to deceive the voters during the primary campaign as 
to the number of delegates Mr. Taft really had. He per- 
mitted and promoted a campaign of vituperation in advance 
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of and during the sessions of the National Committee, which 
might either frighten that Committee into seating delegates 
not entitled to seats or justify a bolt in his favor in case of 
defeat. He continues to charge the National Committee 
and the Credential Committee with “stealing” seventy 
other delegates when his own contest manager refuses to 
follow him and when a fair reading of the evidence clearly 
shows that the committees and the Convention itself fol- 
lowed the long settled rules and practice of the Republican 
Party and the terms of the call under which the Convention 
was held. Reiteration and vituperation are not argument, 
though they are expected to prove “good enough Morgan 
till after election.” 

In Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy the country is faced by the 
most serious attack upon its Constitution and judiciary 
which it has ever known. Although in some of his later 
pronouncements he has somewhat modified his Columbus 
speech, it is nevertheless the fact that he advocates the 
removal of judges at any time by a majority vote of both 
Houses of the Legislature. He asserted at Columbus that 
“Massachusetts has the right to have appointive judges who 
serve during good behavior, subject to removal, not by 
impeachment, but by simple majority vote of the two Houses 
of the Legislature,” and said that for his part he preferred 
the Massachusetts plan to all others. This utterly misstates 
the provision of the Massachusetts Constitution which pro- 
vides, Chapter III, Article I, that “The Governor, with the 
consent of the Council, may remove them” (i. e., judges who 
are appointed for life or good behavior) “upon the address 
of both Houses of the Legislature.” It was a strange 
blunder for him to make in a serious speech before a consti- 
tutional convention. The three steps for removal in Massa- 
chusetts are perfectly clear. The Governor is under no 
obligation to remove a judge upon a vote of the legislature, 
but must exercise an independent judgment; and he cannot 
remove even upon such a vote and upon his own judgment 
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without the consent of the Council, a separately elected body, 
independent both of the Governor and the Legislature. 
The Governor cannot appoint a judge without its consent 
and cannot remove one without its consent. Although Mr. 
Roosevelt’s attention was frequently called to the blunder 
during the Massachusetts primary campaign, he repeated 
it in his speech at the Arena in Boston at the close of the 
campaign, saying that he had been accused of “casting 
obloquy on the Massachusetts judiciary” when he held it 
in the highest esteem, and adding that he was only urging 
other States “to adopt the same supervision over their 
judges that Massachusetts had.” He was recommending 
a totally different thing and no one had accused him of 
casting “obloquy” but of misstating the constitution. 

In addition to this, he advocates the annulling of decisions 
of the State Supreme Courts upon questions which affect the 
constitutionality of State legislation by majority vote at a 
general or special election. Although he says that the 
decision of the people is to be “final,” subject to being 
overturned by the Supreme Court of the United States, it 
is hardly possible that he means that the people cannot reverse 
themselves at a subsequent election and thus make the inter- 
pretation of the constitution depend upon fluctuating 
majorities. Although he says this is to have no application 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, there would 
seem in the end to be no reason under his “Rule of the 
People” doctrine why it should not be applied to nine men 
at Washington as well as to seven men in Massachusetts or 
elsewhere. 

Nothing so subversive of conservative and orderly govern- 
ment has ever been suggested in this country, and it behooves 
citizens everywhere to use their utmost influence to check 
once for all, in the most impressive manner, such a propa- 
ganda. President Taft has well said: “The proposal to 
recall judges for unpopular decisions is nothing less than 
a proposal to abolish courts. To abolish courts is to abolish 
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freedom. However innocent the motives of those who pro- 
pose the measure, no deadlier blow was ever aimed at the 
heart of human liberty than this. The people have only to 
understand it to reject it.” 

Mr. Roosevelt, while President, was vehement in his 
criticism of judges whose decisions he conceived to oppose 
his policies. It may well be said of him as Lord Macau- 
lay said of Frederic the Great: “In other departments his 
meddling was altogether without apology. He interfered 
with the course of justice as well as with the course of trade; 
and set up his own crude notions of equity against the law 
as expounded by the unanimous voice of the gravest magis- 
trates. It never occurred to him that men whose lives were 
passed in adjudicating on questions of civil right were more 
likely to form correct opinions on such questions than a 
prince whose attention was divided among a_ thousand 
objects, and who had never read a law book through. The 
resistance opposed to him by the tribunals inflamed him to 
fury. He reviled his chancellor. He kicked the shins of his 
judges. He did not, it is true, intend to act unjustly. He 
firmly believed that he was doing right and defending the 
cause of the poor against the wealthy. Yet this well meant 
meddling probably did far more harm than all the explosions 
of his evil passions during the whole of his long reign. We 
could make shift to live under a debauchee or a tyrant; but 
to be ruled by a busybody is more than human nature can 
bear.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy tramples upon a solemn prom- 
ise to the American people and laughs at one of their basic 
traditions. Thousands of men and women in this country 
who have been his earnest and enthusiastic admirers, believed 
up to the last moment that he would keep faith with them. 
Despite the creaking of the machinery that brought the 
seven Governors together, despite the Columbus speech and 
the hat in the ring, they believed that he would not be a 
candidate for the Presidency. For in November, 1904, he 
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had said: “On the fourth of March next I shall have served 
three and a half years, and these three and a half years con- 
stitute my first term. The wise custom which limits the 
President to two terms regards the substance and not the 
form, and under no circumstances will I be again a candidate 
for, or accept another nomination for, President.” 

The American people believed he would keep his word and 
write his name beside the names of Washington and Lincoln 
and the men who have put country above self. But they were 
disappointed. The Roosevelt whom they had known and 
trusted found it possible to say, not that he had changed his 
mind, but that he did not mean what his words said in 1904. 
“The wise custom which limits the President to two terms” 
has had no exceptions in the history of the country. Mr. 
Roosevelt knew this when he based his words upon it. It 
is impossible to accept his explanation that he only meant 
“another nomination” at the end of his second term. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt who made that statement meant it. He is 
mistaken in thinking that he did not. He would not have 
referred to the “wise custom which limits the President to 
two terms” if he had intended to seek or accept a third term. 
He would not have said “under no circumstances” if he had 
meant until after four years. He would not have said 
another nomination if he had meant another consecutive 
nomination. The native hue of resolution has been sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought, and an enterprise of great 
pith and moment, the perpetuation of a great safeguard of 
liberty, has turned awry. 

But it is not merely a question of keeping a promise or of 
a third term. Repeatedly during the primary campaign 
Mr. Roosevelt was asked whether, if he received a third 
election, he would consider himself at liberty to accept a 
fourth nomination. He was urged to say whether the 
country faced the possibility of his permanent Presidency. 
Though he made scores of speeches, he made no reply. 
He is reported to have characterized the proposal to limit 
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the Presidency to one term of six years as a “Tom fool 
proposition.” 

During the primary campaign in Massachusetts former 
Governor John D. Long, under whom Mr. Roosevelt was 
assistant secretary of the navy, and who knows him well, 
said in Faneuil Hall, “If you put him back into the White 
House how will you ever get him out?’ Roosevelt men, 
some of them from Roosevelt headquarters, shouted, “We 
don’t want to get him out.” Such a sentiment could not 
have been expressed twenty years ago without derision, and 
yet this expression was received with applause. 

It is no campaign bogey, this danger of a permanent 
Presidency. The men who know Mr. Roosevelt best, who 
served in his Cabinet and in Congress during his administra- 
tions, are opposed to him now. ‘There is no reason to doubt 
that, if elected now, he will feel that his mission to the 
American people imperatively requires him to accept a 
fourth term; and there is no guaranty that, with the Federal 
patronage, which he so well knows how to use, in his hands, 
he will then feel that his mission has been accomplished so 
that he can lay down the reins of government. 





THE PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


By Hersert Knox SMITH 


HE call for the National Convention of the Progressive 
Party was issued July 8, 1912; and the long pent-up 
waters threw their sudden energy on the power line 

of a great new political organization. The force was 
gathered and long ready. Not otherwise could so swift a 
civic miracle have been wrought. Connecticut, most con- 
servative of commonwealths, held its fully organized State 
convention four weeks after that first call, and sent to 
Chicago seven times its quota of delegates. Six weeks after 
that call, the solid thousands packed the vast Coliseum at 
Chicago; and for three days, intent, eager, silent save when 
the surf-like thunder answered their leaders, they waited, 
not to see a contest,—they knew there would be none,—not 
for the evanescent excitement of a struggle on the floor,— 
there was none,—but for the birth of a great new political 
force and the rise of a new political principle. 

This swift culmination was the inevitable outcome of long- 
maturing causes. The present party alignment was certain, 
sooner or later, to be broken. This has been a political 
truism for years. The existing party lines arose in a con- 
flict settled and buried over a generation ago. The division 
line now coincides with nothing living or permanent except 
a sectional division that is a national menace. Party 
conflict has long been sheer opportunism and chaos, with 
the one exception that the Republican Party has remained, 
more or less steadily, the representative of the Federalist 
idea, while the Democratic Party has as steadily stood for 
the doctrine of States Rights. But the paramount fact 
is that the party lines, by the unique nature of the issue 
which originally created the Republican Party, have no 
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discernible relation to the one true and permanent political 
division, that between the Progressive and the Conservative. 

The Republican Party in its latter days had attracted, 
as the party of strong Federal power, the support of the 
larger property interests. This was entirely natural. Up 
to about 1900, the Federal power, so far as it had relations 
to business, was directed towards the mere advance of 
material prosperity, with little or no regard to the proper 
distribution thereof, or to its effect on the citizen. This was 
the logical attitude of public opinion in a new country, 
whose natural resources and business organization had only 
just reached a normal development. The corporate 
interests were thus Federalist, and adhered to the Repub- 
lican Party, as, for example, in the protected industries. 
In turn they influenced that party strongly; government 
for the mere production of wealth will always tend to be 
controlled by the masters of wealth. 

But in 1901, coincident with the beginning of the Roose- 
velt administration, and forming the most important factor 
in its work, came an advance in public opinion, a rising 
interest in the deeper question of the wholesome distribution 
of wealth, in the effect of property and property rights on 
the human being. Under this impetus and President 
Roosevelt’s leadership, the activities of the Republican Party 
and the Federal government took a new direction, one which 
brought into opposition many of the leaders of industry and 
their large following, the upholders of the rights of property 
as such, as an end in itself. Under the new conditions these 
men correctly saw in the Federal power a menace to certain 
of their profitable activities and to their ideas of the sacred- 
ness of property, where formerly that power had been a 
blind supporter of the material development which they 
controlled. The converse of this position, of course, was 
taken by the non-propertied class, the wage-earners, as well 
as by the increasing number of men of all interests and 
wider vision, who saw that both expediency and ethics 
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required a revision of our business system, and our views of 
property rights. 

By his personal power, backed by this new current of 
public opinion, President Roosevelt nearly succeeded in 
reversing the traditional course of the Republican Party. 
He almost made it into the party for the advance of 
human rights as superior to the accumulation of wealth. 
The Republican Federalistic position has in it the pos- 
sibilities of Progressivism, as a strong Federal policy is 
necessary to carry out the accepted Progressive programme. 
Had Mr. Roosevelt’s successor been like him, it seems almost 
certain that the great change would have been accomplished, 
and the Republican Party would now have stood where the 
Progressive Party stands. But his successor was not like 
him; and the Republican Party, or at least its formal 
organization, has reverted to the position of 1900 and before. 

But the events of 1901-1909 resulted in a deep cleavage 
in both parties, and especially in the Republican Party. 
The revolt of the large property interests brought on by the 
Roosevelt administration was the beginning of the split. It 
was really a division along the underlying Progressive-Con- 
servative line; and it took place in both parties, though in 
differing degrees. In the Republican Party it widened 
steadily, though under the surface, during the Roosevelt 
administration. President Taft’s course, though the oppo- 
site of his predecessor’s, increased the breach. Why he 
took the course he did is to me one of the unsolved political 
mysteries. Whatever his reasons, he adopted from the start 
a new policy. (In fact, to those of us who lived in Wash- 
ington and were in the service at the time, mere change, for 
the sole purpose of making a change, seemed to be in the 
atmosphere of the White House after March 5, 1909.) He 
did not, as did President Roosevelt, call to his support public 
opinion, and rely on it in his relations with Congress, which 
was then far behind public opinion. He apparently pre- 
ferred to deal with Congress alone, to play the game with 
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them, their own game; and with the best of motives he must 
have failed, and did fail. The old Cannon-Aldrich machine 
mastered him, fooled him, and practically committed him to 
an alliance, from which, by the summer of 1910, and after 
the signing of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff Bill, there was for 
him no escape. The “old guard” regained complete con- 
trol of the governmental machinery. Then came the Pro- 
gressive revolt from the western Progressive Congressmen, 
the overthrow of the Cannon régime in the House, and an 
open chasm in the Republican Party. President Taft took 
the side of the “old guard” in this division; by this time 
he was too far committed to do anything else. He openly 
opposed and read out of the party the Progressives, and the 
division within the party became irrevocable. 

Aside from the party rupture, the situation illustrated 
beautifully the evils of a political alignment which is not 
based on the Conservative-Progressive division. This age- 
old division between the man who wishes public action to 
take a given positive advance and the man who does not wish 
it, is permanent and universal. Here men may differ in 
opinion, and yet agree wholly in ultimate good purpose; and 
their disagreement as to methods works for the health of the 
whole. This division cuts down true and square, from the 
national capitol to the ward caucus; and any issue in any 
place can effectively be fought out across this line. 

Lacking any such division, split by the events of 1901- 
1910, for the last two years the machinery of Congress has 
been almost dislocated. Progressives in Congress, of both 
parties, have again and again joined to support progressive 
measures; and Conservatives of both parties have joined to 
oppose them. The old party organization was still the 
accepted machinery for running Congress and getting 
legislation, but the motive power was Progressive and Con- 
servative,—a machine built to run on a fixed track, in only 
one direction, while its driving power moves at right angles 
to that direction. Inaction and catastrophe of course fol- 
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lowed such conditions. This situation in Washington 
reflected conditions in governmental machinery elsewhere, 
wherever that machinery was dominated by the old party 
divisions. It became clear to all observers, not only that a 
new alignment of parties was already forming, and probably 
inevitable, but that it was urgently desirable for any sort 
of governmental efficiency or intellectual honesty in politics. 

The new Progressive Party has arisen to enforce this 
re-alignment, along the one true line of political division. 
If it accomplishes this work, it will have rendered the great- 
est and most enduring service that can be given in American 
politics and government. Republicanism and Democracy 
now mean little or nothing, even in national affairs, and less 
than nothing elsewhere. For years our politics have been 
two thirds sham; on the surface, interchangeable rantings 
about “grand old parties”; underneath, a skillful galvani- 
zation of these moribund organisms for the benefit of 
interests that know no party, but understand the value of 
powerful machinery. If the new party can drive its plough 
through this hardened shell of sham to the real soil beneath, 
there will be a harvest of incalculable increase in political 
honesty, governmental efficiency, and real participation in 
politics by an interested public, no longer bored by outworn 
cant, but alive to the real issues and the real political game. 

By 1910 the split in the Republican Party had reached 
such proportions, taken with the open hostility of President 
Taft toward the Progressives, that the Progressives had to 
fight—and fight effectively—or die; had to forge the Pro- 
gressive sentiment into an enduring political weapon, or 
lose the advance of a decade. The break, it was soon clear, 
had got beyond party lines. Many saw that not even the 
Republican National Convention would settle it. The 
attempt was indeed made there. The Progressives did their 
best to gain control of the Republican Party. When 
Senator La Follette as leader failed to take the necessary 
hold on the public, they drafted Colonel Roosevelt; and 
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after the primary fight, in which he had nearly a million 
majority over Mr. Taft, Colonel Roosevelt went into the 
Republican Convention at Chicago with a majority of from 
fifty to seventy votes. What occurred there was only a 
proximate, not an ultimate, cause. The fraudulent revers- 
ing of Mr. Roosevelt’s majority by the reactionary Repub- 
lican National Committee, the control of the Convention 
thus suicidally gained, the nomination of Mr. Taft, and the 
election of another reactionary National Committee that 
holds over until after the next Convention, with the same 
unappealable powers, simply furnished the climax and 
raised the floodgates. The Progressive Party came into 
being as a protest, indeed, against such outrage, but mainly 
as a protest against the entire American political alignment, 
and for the forcing of a new and better one. 

The new alignment was in the destined course of events; it 
was long recognized as certain, and was urgently desirable. 
It came, and the oncoming Progressive Party is working 
out its complete realization. That party starts on its work, 
free, unhampered by dead tradition or by incongruous 
elements. For the first time in fifty years there is given 
to the hand of the citizen a political weapon, forged and 
shaped for the new needs that half-century has brought. 
Economic and industrial questions are now our issues; and 
only a new party born of the nation’s need, made of men 
who have come together because of those issues, with the 
nerve created by conviction, can do the work that must 
be done, if this country is to be a good place to live in a 
generation hence. 

The platform of the Progressive Party is calculated to 
define this re-alignment still more clearly. It is frankly 
advanced. It raises specifically great vital modern issues 
that will of themselves divide our people into Progressives 
and Conservatives. 

About that platform there can be no mistake. It is a 
contract with the people, specific, clear, unequivocal. “This 
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is our covenant with the people, and we hereby bind the 
party and its candidates in State and Nation to the pledges 
made herein.” Behind these solemn words is the spirit and 
character of the men who wrote them, the men who adopted 
them, and the men who in city, town, and village throughout 
the nation are to-day supporting them. Men who have had 
the courage and the honesty to forsake old associations, 
break old friendships, to take up at a sacrifice a new burden 
and tread a new path, are not men whose sincerity can 
lightly be doubted, or whose driving power can be despised. 

Their platform deals with the live things of modern life, 
no rhetoric about “grand old parties” and “glorious pasts,” 
but straight meeting of the things that are. The great 
plank on Social and Industrial Justice, a stranger in polit- 
ical platforms, goes direct to the needs of the great bulk 
of our citizenship. It proposes a general workmen’s com- 
pensation system, so that the worker and his family shall 
no longer be in hourly menace of utter ruin through the 
crippling of the breadwinner. It proposes that no longer 
shall our women and children be subject to hours of labor 
that mean the degeneration of our coming citizens. It 
proposes that no longer shall the fierce and wicked com- 
petition of the child-labor States impose on the grown 
worker throughout the land the wages of a child. It pro- 
poses that the government shall actively bring to the service 
of all the education and scientific research that it alone can 
give, the knowledge that is power, and that is the right of 
all to receive from their government. 

The platform proposes also that the great combinations 
in industry shall be dealt with in a manner that is modern 
and efficient and fair, no longer by a method that has been 
conclusively proven inefficient, unfair, and farcical. The 
writer may be pardoned the assertion of a vigorous personal 
opinion here. For the last nine years his experience with 
the Bureau of Corporations on this very problem has at least 
given him some knowledge of this subject. He has helped 
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administer the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, and has seen in 
the two greatest cases—those of the Standard Oil Company 
and the American Tobacco Company—the utter failure of 
regulation through the courts, while he has seen the com- 
mission form of control grow steadily justified with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Progressives pro- 
pose to rely no longer on the slow and ill-adapted processes 
of judicial procedure to do all the work of regulating busi- 
ness. Four years of litigation in the two cases just named, 
capped by a farce at the end, about settle the question of 
regulation through the courts. The Progressive platform 
proposes to have a board of experts on the job all the time, 
that one job, and no other, training men, accumulating 
knowledge, matching expert with expert, constant activity 
with constant vigilance, and giving, what no court can give, 
the great immediate preventive of permanent and effective 
publicity. Furthermore, this is the only method by which 
the good of combination, its efficiency and economy, can be 
distinguished and separated from the monopolistic evils, and 
by which can be preserved and encouraged that power which 
is essential for carrying on our great enterprises. 

For twenty-two years the only regulation of industrial 
corporations, so far as the Federal government is concerned, 
has been through the courts and under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law. This system is purely negative. It simply 
forbids; it does not direct or regulate or discriminate; it 
blindly prohibits, except in so far as it has been recently 
modified by the Supreme Court’s “rule of reason’”—a 
phrase of which no one yet knows the scope or meaning. 
Even as a prohibition the system has proven absurdly ineffec- 
tual, but its greatest weakness is that it is merely prohibitive, 
negative. The Progressive Party, the party that deals with 
existent facts, recognizes that there is also a positive side to 
the problem. It sees that indiscriminate prohibition of all 
combination, whether harmful or beneficial, is unwise and 
futile. We must have concentration of industrial power to 
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do the work of the present. We cannot, even if we would, 
throw back our great industrial enterprises to the status of 
the village cobbler, the grist-mill, and the blacksmith’s forge. 
In short, there must be ample power to do our business, as 
well as to do our governmental work, and power requires con- 
centration. The Progressive Party is not afraid of power, 
public or private, because it knows that power can be directed 
to good ends, and is necessary for great ends. We cannot 
forego the advantages of economy and efficiency that have 
been wrought by industrial combination. Industrial power 
must exist, and, where rightly used in the service of the 
public, it must be encouraged. The true problem is to 
preserve the good, see that competition is free and fair, pre- 
vent unfair competition and business oppression and special 
privilege. To that end we must have active, permanent, 
administrative supervision and regulation through a body 
organized and adapted to that one work. 

Mr. Wilson, bound by the cowardly States Rights doctrine 
of his party, does his best to foresee evils from the Progres- 
sive plan of an Interstate Trade Commission, knowing, as 
he does, very little about the subject at best. He gives us 
no substitute, and apparently is satisfied to leave us with the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law, unaided. How any man of 
honest intelligence can take such a position, after the vaude- 
ville “dissolutions” of the Standard Oil Company and the 
American Tobacco Company under this law, on the one 
hand, and the great record of the control of railroads 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission, on the other, 
surpasses belief, except that he does not know—and he really 
does not. 

Mr. Wilson, curiously enough, has also come out very 
recently against what he calls “government by a commis- 
sion” —a cheap form of ignorant criticism which is, or ought 
to be, wholly below his level. He announces that “TI shall 
make war upon that to the utmost of my power.” Does 
he propose then, if elected, to attack the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, the most successful of all our agencies 
of regulation? Does he propose to abolish the Public Ser- 
vice Commission, wherever found? Does he propose to 
abolish, or never approve a Tariff Commission? The only 
justification for such an attitude is that he is bound by the 
basic Democratic States Rights doctrine, and must, as his 
party always does, deny the power to meet our great modern 
issues. 

The Republican Party naturally offers little on trust 
regulation, because its controlling interests desire nothing. 
The Democratic Party offers only the anti-trust regulation 
through the courts, which has been in force for twenty-two 
years, and has just been brought to a comic reductio ad 
absurdum in the Standard Oil dissolution. The Progres- 
sive Party meets the facts of to-day. To this end the per- 
manent commission of experienced, independent experts, 
with the trained force, the accumulated knowledge, the 
administrative flexibility that is absolutely necessary to cope 
with the intricate and changing conditions of business, is the 
only commonsense means. And the Progressives propose 
to adopt this method for industrial corporations. It has 
worked the solution of the railroad problem. If we had 
adopted the same plan at the same time for industrials, we 
would have got the same advance. We did not; we have 
wasted twenty years; but the Progressives now propose to 
get action. 

Again, the Progressive platform deals with the human 
rights and real interests of that great class, the farmer, pro- 
posing to bring to him both the economic advantages of 
science and of cheaper distribution, and the social advantages 
of that ready communication and association that are 
enjoyed where men are more closely assembled. Here 
again, Mr. Wilson to the contrary notwithstanding, it pro- 
poses to get results through administrative action—a com- 
mission of men whose one task shall be to examine this great 
subject, and point out the practical needs and the ways in 
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which they shall be met. ‘To that end it will reéstablish the 
Country Life Commission, which the wisdom of President 
Roosevelt created, and which the opposition of Congress 
and the inaction of President Taft allowed to fall. 
It is not necessary to go in detail through the rest of the 
; Progressive platform. It carries throughout the same 
resolute aim toward the protection and fostering of human 
rights, the view of material wealth as the servant of human 
character, its preservation for that end, the enforcing of 
efficiency in business and in government, the advance from 
our earlier view of government as a mere fosterer of wealth, 
to a recognition of its higher duty as the producer of men, 
of the citizen. 
To these great human advances there is necessary the full 
driving power of the people’s will, the rule of the people. 
Trust in our whole citizenship is the strategic key of the 
Progressive position. We must all advance together in a 
democracy; we must make our own mistakes and learn by 
them. The full current of the public will is needed to drive 
through the great substantive work laid down in our plat- 
form. For this reason the party stands firm for the direct 
primary, the short ballot, and where conditions require them, 
the initiative, the referendum, and the recall. These may 
indeed be “modifications” of our present theory of repre- 
sentative government; but there is nothing final or conclu- 
sively sacred about that system, nor anything to prevent 
us, to whom the system belongs, from supplementing and 
F i! improving it when our bitter experience shows that there 
is need of change. 

Again, the Progressive Party is frankly the party of 
power. It stands diametrically opposed to the Democratic 
doctrine of States Rights, in so far as that doctrine is the 
. denial of the power to use the national energies on national 
i issues. In so far as that doctrine would urge the States to 
exercise more fully and beneficially the great powers that 
they have, we have no quarrel with it. But it is unfortu- 
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nately the negative rather than the positive side of this 
doctrine that has been most appealed to by the Democratic 
Party—the forbidding of the use of Federal power rather 
than the urging of the use of the powers of the States. The 
Progressives, at least, recognize that this negative position 
is mere cowardice, is a shirking of duty in the face of 
great national needs. Only a strong Federal government 
can ‘control the interstate effects of child labor, or the 
nation-wide operations of great corporations, or the inter- 
state relations of our streams in transportation, in power 
production, in flood prevention. The Progressives propose 
to meet these needs; and they do not, as do the Democrats, 
make a mock of the American people by denying the power 
to do the work. Indeed, in the control of corporations, and 
the conservation of natural resources, this doctrine of States 
Rights has recently come to be nothing more than the shield 
of the special interests against the one power they fear, the 
Federal government. 

The leaders of the new party, its candidates for President 
and Vice-President, are logically the men to do its work. 
The one on the Atlantic and the other on the Pacific, they 
are the two great fighters for the rights of men against 
special interests and the oppression of the masters of mere 
material wealth. They are both men of personal power, 
personal efficiency; and Colonel Roosevelt has in his own 
past fully exemplified the Progressive idea, which is reliance 
on the whole American citizenship. He held his position 
and did his work by virtue of just one force, the force of 
the people, which he was leader enough to call to his aid in 
his contests with a reluctant or hostile Congress. It is this 
reliance on the whole people and their will, the willingness, 
if need be, to make mistakes with the people, to go slowly, 
to learn by the experience of all, that is the Progressive and 
the Roosevelt idea. We must advance at the average pace 
of the whole. If we consent to be ruled by a “representative 
class of the people,’ we are no longer a democracy, but 
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an aristocracy. And on this the Progressive Party, its 
platform, and its two great leaders are in agreement. 

To discuss the political future requires prophecy. We 
Progressives believe that in the election next November 
our party will become, if not the first, at least the second 
party, leaving the Republicans a bad third. In my 
view, that outcome, at least, is now certain. Should this 
be the case, the Republican Party will substantially dis- 
appear shortly after November, 1912. If, with all the 
prestige of the past, with full control of the machinery, it 
cannot maintain itself even as second, it is doomed when once 
these facts are exposed to the public. The Progressive 
Party will then grow swiftly stronger, because our people 
are progressive. That is to say, the protection of property 
rights, vested interests, the influencing of government by 
special interests, has in this country been carried to an 
extreme, and the swing of the pendulum is now in the other 
direction, as is in fact the case all over the civilized world. 
The Progressive Party will therefore leap forward, once its 
mere political strength is demonstrated. There will remain, 
by 1914, only two great national parties, Progressives and 
Democrats. While the Democrats probably will not be by 
that time avowedly the conservative party, the rise of their 
opponents, the Progressives, will tend to force them toward 
that position. More strongly still, however, will the basic 
States Rights doctrine work in that direction. As I have 
already stated, the property interests, the corporations, began 
in 1901 to leave the Republican ranks, because they saw 
Federalism turned against them, rather than for them, as 
had been the rule theretofore. In their minds, their one 
bulwark against the new Federalism will be State sover- 
eignty, a change of venue, the appeal to a local power that 
they know, influence, and have little fear of, the retreat from 
the strong Federal power behind the shield of the more 
amenable, or at least less potent, local and State power. 
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Symptoms of this incipient alliance between the corporate 
interests and the Democratic Party, based on the States 
Rights idea, have already become apparent. The writer 
himself saw it come for the first time into the open three 
years ago, in the attempt which was then begun to force the 
Federal government to abdicate to the western States its 
control over its own water-power resources on its own public 
lands and in its own forests, the property now of the whole 
nation. In this attempt, made at the great Conservation 
Congress at St. Paul in 1909, the main weapon of the would- 
be absorbers of these water-powers was the States Rights 
doctrine, coming, strange as it may seem, largely from the 
mouths of gentlemen whose offices at least were below 
City Hall Square in New York City, but urged on behalf 
of States along the Rocky Mountains. The future use of 
this State sovereignty idea as a shield and weapon for the 
special interest, was clearly foreshadowed in that debate, 
and was forcibly pointed out there by Colonel Roosevelt. 

Such then, in my opinion, will be the alignment within 
eight years. By that time the Progressives will be in 
power; the party of opposition will be the Democratic 
Party. With the latter party will be then aligned, as per- 
manent parts thereof, the property interests of the larger 
sort; and the re-alignment will be complete. 

The results for political advance will be almost incalcu- 
lable. We shall then have our issues and our parties divided 
on lines that coincide. Men will be divided politically 
along lines that they themselves divide on intellectually. 
Should the Progressive Party become too radical, many 
will go over, and the Conservative Party will regain power. 
Thus the pendulum will oscillate as it should. Politics will 
become intellectually honest; government efficiency in the 
legislative branch will be tremendously advanced, and the 
citizen will become keenly interested in political machinery 
that will then really represent, in part at least, either the 
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things he approves or the things he disapproves,—at all 
events, the things in which he is immediately and intensely 
interested. It will be a condition of affairs which we have 
not known in this country for a generation, and it will sur- 
prise and gratify us accordingly. And this great service can 
only be rendered by doing just what the new Progressive 
Party has done, by boldly taking up the work of the day, 
facing its difficulties and sacrifices, and forcing through 
this new alignment. 





THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
By Henry Wapbe Rocers 


HE Republicans enter upon the campaign of 1912 

divided. A house divided against itself cannot stand. 

The next President of the United States will not be 
William Howard Taft nor Theodore Roosevelt. 

For fifty years the Republican Party has been in control 
of the government of the United States, with the exception 
of the years when Grover Cleveland was President. Since 
the days of Buchanan no other Democrat has been elected 
to that office, except Samuel J. Tilden, who was counted 
out. The successful prosecution of the war and the aboli- 
tion of slavery gave the Republican Party great prestige. 
In recent years it has retained its power not so much because 
of the merit of its present policies as because of the record 
of its early achievements. 

A party cannot forever live upon its past. The Repub- 
licans are not to be indefinitely retained in power because 
their party successfully fought the Civil War, abolished 
slavery, and established sound money. In 1783 the English 
Whigs, who had enjoyed an unbroken lease of power for 
seventy years, sustained an overwhelming defeat. The 
Tory party regained its ascendency, and retained it, 
except for a brief period, for almost fifty years. It may be 
that in similar fashion the Republican Party is now to go 
to its defeat and the Democratic Party is to regain the 
ascendency which it lost in 1860. In 1874 the Democrats 
elected a majority of the House of Representatives, and in 
1876 they elected Tilden President. In 1882 they again 
won the House, and in 1884 elected Cleveland President. 
In 1890 they again carried the House, and in 1892 Cleveland 
was again made President. In 1910 the Democrats once 
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more won the House. That they will again win the 
Presidency seems assured. 

The Democrats enter the campaign of 1912 with Pro- 
gressive candidates and a Progressive platform. In the 
present temper of the American people, no man can be 
elected President of the United States who is not recognized 
as a Progressive. Progressive policies have taken deep hold 
upon the people, who are determined to put them into effect. 
The Progressive programme involves the termination of the 
partnership between the government and big business. The 
government is no longer to be used by any particular class 
for its special advantage. Unfair tariff schedules must be 
reduced. Corporations must keep out of politics and be 
subjected to proper regulation. The government must not 
hereafter lend itself to any one’s enrichment nor to any one’s 
advantage over anybody else. The Progressive programme 
also involves the elimination of the bosses through a direct 
primary. The Democratic platform favors the election of 
United States Senators by the people and declares for a 
Presidential primary. 

Under Republican administrations there has grown up 
a partnership between the government and privilege. For 
more than a generation tariff schedules have been sold for 
campaign contributions. Tariffs have been framed, not 
merely to raise money to defray the expenses of government 
nor to equalize the cost of production at home and abroad, 
but to enable manufacturers to amass great fortunes by 
extraordinary prices, and to keep, as Governor Wilson 
expressed it, “as large a number as possible of the rich and 
influential manufacturers of the country in a good humor 
with the Republican Party, which desired their constant 
financial support.” The tariff schedules have been drawn, 
not in the interest of the people of the United States, but 
for the benefit of a few who have been allowed to fix, in 
the committee rooms of Congress, the rates according to 
their rapacity. It is this partnership with special privilege 
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which has made the Republican Party what Mr. Roosevelt 
has called it—‘a tool of corrupt interests.” It was as 
deserving of that designation while he was President as it 
has been at any time before or since. 

We have had Presidential elections in the United States 
which have turned upon the personality of the candidates. 
Such was the election of 1828, when Jackson became Presi- 
dent, and of 1884 when Cleveland was elected. Most of our 
elections, however, have turned on some one dominant issue 
involving the substitution of a new policy for an old one. 
That is to be the case in the election of 1912. The issue is 
not Mr. Wilson or Mr. Taft, or Mr. Roosevelt. It is not 
the whole Democratic programme. There is usually a con- 
centration on one issue and in this campaign that issue is the 
revision of the tariff. The question is whether the country 
approves the continuance of the tariff policy of the Repub- 
licans with all its concomitant evils. If the people want a 
revision of the tariff downward, they will commission a 
Democratic President and a Democratic Congress to under- 
take the work. The Republican Party, committed inextri- 
cably to the doctrine of high protection, and the recipient for 
many years of favors from the interests which have fattened 
on special privileges, cannot reform the tariff by a down- 
ward revision, and is in the nature of things debarred from 
undertaking the task. That party has been so long engaged 
in raising tariff duties which increase the riches of the rich 
and the poverty of the poor, that it would find it an unfa- 
miliar and uncongenial task to frame a tariff which conferred 
no special privileges and was intended to lift the burdens 
under which the people find it so difficult to live. 

If the people approve the present policy, they will elect 
Mr. Taft. If they do not, they will elect Mr. Wilson. 
They will not turn to Mr. Roosevelt as he is as much a pro- 
tectionist as Mr. Taft, and during the nearly eight years he 
was President never discovered that the country had an 
extortionate tariff, or that it conferred unjust privileges. 
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The New York State Convention of the Republicans in 
1910, over which he presided and which he completely domi- 
nated, approved in its platform the Payne-Aldrich Act. 
The Republican Party has got the country into its present 
difficulties and it cannot find the way out except by an 
abandonment of its historic policies and a reversal of the 
whole character of Republican administrations. 

The issue now before the people is a great moral issue. 
It is the greatest moral issue the country has had presented 
to it since slavery was abolished. The system which has 
been established is the most corrupt and oppressive force in 
the political life of the United States. 

In 1860 the American people, after much experience with 
tariffs for protection and tariffs for revenue, had settled 
down to the conviction that a tariff should be laid for 
revenue; and under the tariff of 1857, which was acceptable 
to the manufacturers and to the Henry Clay tariff men, 
duties averaged only 20 per cent. Mr. Seward, who was 
Mr. Lincoln’s strongest opponent for the nomination in 
1860, had said in the Senate in 1857: “It is not wise, it is 
not just, to draw from the pockets of the people into the 
treasury of the country an amount of money greater than 
the current expenses of the treasury require.’ And Mr. 
Lincoln, just before the convention met, had expressed the 
opinion that “the tariff question ought not to be agitated 
in the Chicago Convention.” But the war came and with 
it the need of revenue; and the Republicans passed from 
time to time successive tariff bills imposing higher and 
higher duties, always with the explanation that they were 
intended to be “temporary” and that they were “war 
measures.” They were all of them imposed originally “to 
meet the exigency of the war.” The tariff bill of 1862 was 
entitled a bill to increase duties “temporarily.” And in 
1864, in answer to a warning from a member of the Senate 
that there was danger of having high duties irrevocably 
fastened on the country, Sumner replied: “I regard all our 
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present legislation as temporary or provisional in its char- 
acter.” Similar explanations were made from time to time 
all through that period by Mr. Morrill, Mr. Fessenden, 
Thaddeus Stevens, and other leaders of the Republican 
Party. But when the war was over, there was the war debt, 
which had to be provided for, and which was colossal in its 
proportions; and there were also the greedy and insatiate 
manufacturers who were not willing to surrender any part 
of the favors which had been granted. Thus the high tariffs 
were continued and became “fastened” on the country, as 
it was predicted they would be. That which was temporary 
in its inception became the permanent policy of the country. 
The Republican Party found itself unable to resist the 
demands of those who had fattened upon the privileges 
which had been bestowed. 

Mr. Morrill, Mr. Allison, Mr. Garfield, and others who 
wanted to reduce duties, appealed to their party associates 
to remember the war-time pledges, and they warned against 
the dangers of monopoly which the system threatened; 
but their appeals and warnings always fell on deaf ears. 
Finally, in 1882, Congress authorized President Arthur to 
appoint a commission to investigate and report what changes 
ought to be made in tariff duties. The bill authorizing the 
commission originated with Senator Eaton of Connecticut, 
and a majority of the commission were Republicans and 
protectionists. The commission reported that they had 
come to the conclusion that a substantial reduction was 
necessary for industrial prosperity and that the existing 
rates could not be justified. They estimated that the 
changes they proposed would produce a reduction of fully 
25 per cent. President Arthur in his message to Congress 
in December, 1882, after the commission had reported, also 
recommended ‘a substantial reduction of the duties,” and 
declared that “the present tariff system is in many ways 
unjust.” But the Republican President and the Repub- 
lican Congress would not accept the suggestions of the 
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commission, and the tariff bill of 1883 only reduced slightly 
some duties while it increased others. The reduction on 
woollen goods, for example, was only 1.01 per cent, and 
on iron and steel only 4.54 per cent. 

Then in 1890 the McKinley Tariff Act was passed and rates 
were farther raised. Mr. McKinley’s idea was that if the 
government revenues were too great, duties should be made 
so high on certain articles as to make their importation 
impossible, and that revenue in this way should be diminished. 
The articles upon which a prohibitory tariff was to be laid 
were articles necessary to all. He would make it impossible 
to import woollens, cottons, linens, stockings, and all iron 
and steel products. In order to appease the farmer, the 
McKinley Act taxed food generally and heavily for the first 
time in our history. The Dingley Act was passed in 1897. 
Mr. McKinley had been elected on the sound money issue; 
but as soon as he was inaugurated, he called Congress in 
special session, not to establish sound money, but to raise 
more revenue by duties “so levied upon foreign products 
as to preserve the home market as far as possible to our 
producers.” 

The Dingley Law advanced duties still higher. The 
Republican leaders admitted that they were fixing high 
rates, but alleged it was done with the view of having the 
President enter into commercial treaties with foreign states, 
under which their products might be admitted at lower duties 
provided those countries agreed to similar reductions on 
American commodities. A_ reciprocity provision was 
accordingly enacted, giving the President the power to 
reduce rates twenty per cent on merchandise coming from 
countries willing to make like concessions. The period in 
which the President was authorized to enter into such 
treaties was limited to two years. That this was a mere 
pretext to allay criticism appears from what followed. 
President McKinley, who, so far as he was concerned, was 
sincere, proceeded to negotiate through John Hay, who was 
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Secretary of State, eight treaties with foreign countries, pro- 
viding for the concessions he was authorized to make. The 
treaties were laid before the Senate, but that body refused 
to ratify a single one of them. The high duties con- 
sequently remained in force until the Dingley Act was 
supplanted by the Payne-Aldrich Law. 

The Republican Party in 1908 nominated Mr. Taft on a 
platform which promised the country a revision of the tariff. 
The intention was to give the impression that the revision 
promised would be a revision downward. In a speech at 
Milwaukee, Sept. 24, 1908, Mr. Taft said that “tariff revi- 
sion should be immediate, and on the whole there should be 
a substantial revision downward.” Again on Oct. 3, 1908, 
in a speech at Fort Dodge, Iowa, he said: “Tariff duties 
ought to be reduced, and if elected, as I expect to be, I shall 
exercise all the legitimate influence that a President can 
exercise to see to it that the plighted faith of the party on 
this subject, in letter and in spirit, is observed.” The 
majority of the people accepted this promise. Mr. Taft 
was elected President and his party was in control of the 
Senate and the House. As soon as Congress assembled and 
began to discuss the tariff, some of the leaders denied that 
the revision which their platform promised was a revision 
downward. It soon became evident that the Republicans 
were divided. One faction of the party, led by Senators 
Dolliver, Cummins, and La Follette, was anxious to keep 
the party promise and reduce the tariff. The other faction, 
led by Mr. Aldrich in the Senate and by Mr. Payne in the 
House, was determined to maintain high duties. The result 
was the Payne-Aldrich Act, which did not revise the tariff 
downward. 

Professor Taussig of Harvard University, after a critical 
examination of the Payne-Aldrich Act as finally adopted, 
says: “In sum, the Act of 1909 brought no essential change 
in our tariff system. It still left an extremely high 
scheme of rates, and still showed an extremely intolerant 
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attitude on foreign trade. The one change of appreci- 
able importance was the abolition of the duty on hides. 
As an offset to this were the increased duties on cottons and 
silks, and on a number of minor articles.” The offensive 
and oppressive duties on wool and woollen goods were, with 
two minor changes, left untouched; and the same was 
virtually true of the equally obnoxious duties on sugar. 
The duty on raw sugar, which constitutes the most impor- 
tant part of the sugar schedule, was allowed to remain in 
every detail as fixed in the Dingley Act. In some cases 
reductions of duties were made, but the duties reduced were 
those no longer of any effect, such as those on iron and steel 
in their crude forms; whereas the rate on structural steel 
was advanced. 

There can be no doubt that the Payne-Aldrich Act broke 
faith with the people. Some Republicans so alleged when 
it was passed and have continued so to assert ever 
since. The bill should have been vetoed; but Mr. Taft 
signed it, and then made a speech in Boston in which he 
eulogized Mr. Aldrich. A short time thereafter he made his 
Winona speech, in which he told the country that the new 
law was one of the best tariff acts the country had ever had. 

The Democrats made the matter an issue in the campaign 
of 1910. The result was a political upheaval and the 
Republicans went down in disastrous defeat. The House 
of Representatives, which had been Republican with a 
majority of forty-seven, became Democratic with a majority 
of sixty-six. The Senate, which had been Republican with 
a majority of twenty-eight, had that majority reduced to 
ten. It was a political revolution, and its meaning was 
written so large that no one could mistake it. The new 
Democratic House of Representatives was not to assemble 
for a year, and the Republican Congress had that time in 
which to show that the people’s mandate was understood. 
Nothing, however, was done. When the Sixty-second Con- 
gress organized, the Democratic House passed a wool bill, 
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which also succeeded in the Senate, the Progressives uniting 
with the Democrats, but the bill was promptly vetoed by 
Mr. Taft on the ground that no action should be taken to 
reduce the duties until the tariff board had submitted the 
result of its investigations. This he did, although he was 
on record as admitting at the time the Payne-Aldrich Bill 
was passed that Schedule K—wool and woollen goods— 
was too high. The second session of the Sixty-second 
Congress met a year later and at that time the tariff board 
had submitted its report. Congress believed that the report 
was ample justification for the action taken the year before 
and again passed the wool bill, some of the Progressives 
voting for it both in the House and the Senate. The bill 
was again vetoed by the President. This time it was 
speedily passed over his veto in the House, and narrowly 
escaped a like fate in the Senate. Other bills were passed, 
modifying other schedules, with a similar fate at the hands 
of President Taft. The promises made in 1908 have not 
been kept. The Republicans have done the things they 
promised not to do and have left undone what they promised 
should be done. 

The Republicans claim that there can be no revision down- 
ward until a tariff board has ascertained the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. A promise of 
tariff reduction when such a board has reported the differ- 
ence of cost is a deceptive promise—a convenient way of 
appearing to make a promise without making it. If the 
tariff is not reduced until a tariff board has found out the 
difference in cost, there will be no tariff reduction. The 
promise is as safe as a promise to pay on a day that will 
never come. Tariff boards cannot find out the cost at home 
or abroad. In the present tariff board’s report on wool, the 
fact is admitted that trustworthy figures showing the true 
cost of production could not be obtained. 

Mr. Taft in his speech accepting the Republican nomina- 
tion saw in the proposals of the Democrats for reduction in 
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the tariff schedules the danger of business depression and 
hard times. That the success of the Democratic Party 
means panic and disaster, is an old and hoary argument. It 
has come to be a tradition in the Republican Party that the 
way to beat the Democrats is to accuse them of intending 
to close all the mills and factories and ruin all the farmers. 
Mr. Roosevelt, while compelled to denounce the Payne- 
Aldrich Bill and to admit that there must be downward 
revision, is also busy ringing the old tariff alarm-bells, and 
declaring that a tariff for revenue only would “bring every 
industry in the country to a crash which would make all 
the panics in our past history seem like child’s play in 
comparison.” 

The Democratic Party understands that a high tariff can- 
not suddenly be supplanted by a low tariff, and that a 
tariff for revenue only must be reached by gradual transi- 
tion. This has always been the policy of the party, and 
there is no disposition now to depart from it. In his second 
annual message Jackson said: “What, then, shall be done? 
Large interests have grown up under the implied pledge of 
our national legislation, which it would seem a violation of 
the public faith suddenly to abandon. Nothing could 
justify it but the public safety, which is the supreme law. 
But those who have invested their capital in manufacturing 
establishments cannot expect that the people will continue 
permanently to pay high taxes for their benefit when the 
money is not required for any legitimate purpose in the 
administration of the government.” He went on to recom- 
mend as follows: “If upon investigation it shall be found, 
as it is believed it will be, that the legislative protection 
granted to any particular interest is greater than is indis- 
pensably requisite, it be gradually diminished and the whole 
scheme of duties be reduced to the revenue standard as soon 
as just regard to the faith of the government and to the 
preservation of the large capital invested in establishments 
of domestic industry will permit.” 
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The subject was treated in the same spirit by Polk in his 
message of 1845. “Many of the oppressive duties,” he 
said, “range from one per cent to more than two hundred 
per cent. They are prohibitory on some articles and par- 
tially so on others and bear most heavily on articles of 
common necessity and but lightly on articles of luxury. It 
is so framed that much the greatest burden which it imposes 
is thrown on labor and the poorer classes, who are least able 
to bear it, while it protects capital and exempts the rich 
from paying their just proportion of the taxation required 
for the support of the government. While it protects the 
capital of the wealthy manufacturer and increases his profits, 
it does not benefit the operatives or laborers in his employ- 
ment, whose wages have not been increased by it. . . . It 
imposes heavy and unjust burdens on the farmer, the 
planter, the commercial man, and those of all other pur- 
suits except the capitalist who has made his investment in 
manufacturing.” 

It was in the same spirit, too, that Cleveland wrote his 
tariff message of 1887 and his letter accepting the nomina- 
tion in 1892, when he said: “Tariff reform is still our pur- 
_ pose. Though we oppose the theory that tariff laws may 
be passed having for their object the granting of discrimi- 
nating and unfair governmental aid to private ventures, 
we wage no war against any American interests, . . . and 
we contemplate a fair and careful distribution of necessary 
tariff burdens rather than the precipitation of free trade... . 
We will rely upon the intelligence of our fellow-countrymen 
to reject the charge that a party comprising a majority of 
our people is planning the destruction or injury of Ameri- 
can interests; and we know they cannot be frightened by 
the spectre of impossible free trade.” 

The public utterances of Governor Wilson before and since 
his nomination likewise show conclusively that his policy will 
be to secure a gradual reduction of the tariff, and that the 
business interests of the country will be safeguarded. A 
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great system of industry which has been built up on the 
basis of a protective tariff cannot all at once be thrown upon 
a basis of a tariff for revenue only. Woodrow Wilson 
understands that the economic life of the country is a delicate 
and sensitive fabric, and that the process of tariff revision 
is one of readjustment and not of revolution. Before his 
nomination he was on record as stating that the fundamental 
principle of the Democratic Party is not free trade but 
a tariff for revenue, and that “we have got to approach that 
by such avenues, by such stages, and at such a pace as will 
be consistent with the stability and safety of the country.” 
The attempt is made to frighten the country by also charg- 
ing the Democrats with causing the panic of 1893 by passing 
the Wilson Tariff under President Cleveland. We are 
warned that, if the country wants another panic like that 
of 1893, the sure way to accomplish it is to return the Demo- 
cratic Party once more to power. Republicans should be 
modest in making such allegations in view of the fact that 
the country has passed through a number of panics which 
have occurred under Republican administrations—the worst 
of all in recent years, that of 1873. Nor was the panic of 
1893 due to Democratic legislation. As a matter of fact, 
that panic outdated the Wilson Tariff Act by two years, 
and was occasioned by the Sherman Silver Act, which was 
passed by a Republican Congress and signed by a Repub- 
lican President. Mr. Cleveland called a special session of 
Congress for the express purpose of repealing the silver 
law and he forced its unconditional repeal. The judgment 
of all well-informed persons to-day is that in securing its 
repeal he rendered the country and the commercial world a 
greater service than has been rendered by any President 
since Lincoln. The financial crash was impending before 
Mr. Cleveland became President. It was occasioned by 
the fear that the country was in danger, owing to the 
Sherman Act, of going to a silver basis. The law required 
a gold reserve of $100,000,000 to be held in the treasury, and 
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that reserve had been encroached upon during the Harrison 
administration. Gold was being hoarded by the banks and 
business men; and legal tender notes were used for the 
purpose of extracting gold from the treasury. Mr. Harri- 
son and his Secretary of the Treasury knew that the storm 
was about to break, and had made ready to issue bonds for 
the purpose of obtaining the gold needed by the government. 
The plates from which the bonds were to be engraved 
were already prepared and were held in the bureau of 
engraving and printing ready to be used at any moment 
before Mr. Cleveland assumed the duties of office. 

Then again the protectionists who attribute this panic, 
which occurred two years before the Wilson Tariff Act 
went into operation, to the enactment of that law, are 
unmindful of the fact that the law was not a free trade 
measure nor a tariff for revenue measure, and that it was a 
protective tariff with only slight differences from the law it 
repealed. The reason for this was that the Senate made 
over six hundred amendments to the Wilson Bill and entirely 
changed the character of the Act as it was passed by the 
Democratic House. The Senate was Democratic, but by so 
small a majority that the defection of a few Democrats who 
were subservient to the “interests” and opposed to Mr. 
Cleveland, betrayed the Democratic Party and prevented it 
from carrying into effect the party policy. They united 
with the Republicans and incorporated into the measure 
high protective duties. The House acquiesced as the Senate 
Bill somewhat reduced existing duties, and it was thought 
that a half loaf was better than no bread. Mr. Cleveland 
expressed in strong language his indignation and disap- 
proval of the bill which he allowed to become a law without 
his signature. In not vetoing the Act he was actuated by 
the same motive which influenced the House. It was the 
great blunder of his political career. The law enacted 
was correctly described by Senator Lodge. “The tariff 
which they passed,” said Senator Lodge, ‘was a protective 
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tariff; for the mere fact that they lowered some duties did 
not alter the economic principle of the measure.” In view 
of all the facts, those who now represent that a Democratic 
free trade tariff occasioned a panic, are guilty either of 
unpardonable ignorance or of intentional misrepresentation. 

This and that industry will declare that it will be destroyed 
if this or that duty is revised or repealed. The country has 
become accustomed to that talk and will not be frightened 
by it. In 1879, the Democrats abolished the duty on quinine, 
believing that an article so essential to the health of the 
people should come in free. At the time, it was loudly 
insisted that, if the duty was removed, the quinine manu- 
facturing chemists would be ruined. But quinine was put 
on the free list. For a time these manufacturers actually 
closed their works. This, however, did not have the effect 
of inducing Congress to restore the duty; and after a time 
the works reopened, the business was adapted to the changed 
conditions, and the manufacturing chemists became more 
prosperous than before. 

The tariff policy with which the Republicans have afflicted 
the country could not have endured so long as it has, if the 
people had known how much they were being compelled to 
pay because of it in the increased cost of what they con- 
sumed. If this increased cost could have been paid over to 
a customs official in the same manner that direct taxes are 
paid to a tax collector, the iniquitous system would have 
gone down years ago. The total tariff tax which the aver- 
age family in the United States pays annually, is estimated 
by the experts to amount to about $115; and of this sum, 
we are told, only $16 goes to the government for the support 
of which the duty is ostensibly imposed. The remaining 
$99 is the rake-off of the special interests which the 
government has taken under its protection. Experts 
say, after a most careful estimate, that a just revision 
of the tariff would save the consumers in this country 
not less than $2,000,000,000 each year. The failure of 
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the Republicans to keep their promise of revision down- 
ward has thus cost the people, during Mr. Taft’s four years 
of power, $8,000,000,000. This means that there might 
have been saved each year $22 for every man, woman, and 
child in the country. If every head of a family had had a 
bill for this amount presented to him for each member of 
his family and had been obliged to pay so much money over 
the counter, and had understood that it was not to meet the 
necessary expenses of the government, but was something 
additional, an unnecessary gratuity to swell the treasury of 
the Trusts, the tariff wall would not now be standing. The 
increased cost of the necessaries of life has now awakened 
the American people to a consciousness of the real state of 
the case, and they have been learning that, although they 
may not themselves pass through the custom houses, they 
are paying the duties and the additional profits to the manu- 
facturers. They learned their lesson in the higher cost of 
living. 

The increased cost of the necessaries of life has an impor- 
tant bearing on the main issue of the present campaign. 
Between July 1, 1896, and January 1, 1910, average whole- 
sale prices rose in New York, according to Bradstreet, 61.9 
per cent. Since that time there has been a rise from six to 
ten per cent more, making the total increase about seventy 
per cent. The increase in retail prices was of course even 
greater. Wages and salaries, as we all know, have not 
increased proportionately. In 1906 wages had increased 
about 20 per cent over 1896. The Republicans notice 
the subject in their platform and declare that prices 
have risen all over the world. The idea they design 
to convey by their statement is that the rise of prices 
in this country is part of a world-wide advance of like 
extent and character, and that no blame, therefore, attaches 
to them. They, however, propose an inquiry into the facts. 
They seem to have forgotten that the Republican Senate 
already had made an inquiry through a committee of which 
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Senator Lodge was chairman, and had submitted a report. 
The Democrats in their platform assert that the high cost 
of living is affected by the tariff, and they promise to remedy 
the difficulty by changing the tariff. The position taken 
by Mr. Roosevelt at the present time is a contradiction of 
what he asserted two years ago when he was trying to elect 
Mr. Stimson Governor of New York. Then he was sure 
that the trouble was due to world-wide causes. Now he 
thinks that there may be causes at work in this country, as 
the Democrats allege, which have affected the local condi- 
tion. “There is,” he said in Chicago, “urgent need of non- 
partisan expert examination into any tariff schedule which 
seems to increase the cost of living, and unless the increase 
thus caused is more than countervailed by the benefit to the 
class of the community which actually receives it, it must of 
course mean that that particular duty must be reduced.” 
Again he says: “It is also asserted that the Trusts are 
responsible for the high cost of living. I have no question 
that, as regards certain Trusts, this is true.” If he is right 
and the Democrats are right, Mr. Roosevelt is himself as 
much to blame as President Taft; and together they must 
share with the Republican Party responsibility for existing 
conditions. 

That there has been a world-wide increase in prices is true. 
But it is also true that the increased cost of living has not 
been the same in all countries and has been much greater 
in the protected countries of the United States, France, and 
Germany than in free trade England. The higher the tariff 
the higher the advance. The cost of living is thirty-eight 
per cent higher in the United States than it is in England, 
and it is twenty per cent higher here than in France. As the 
world-wide causes operate alike in all countries, the difference 
in the increased cost of living in this country and abroad is 
clearly due to local conditions. A high protective tariff 
shuts out wholly or partly, as the case may be, the world’s 
supplies of the goods upon which it is levied. To the extent 
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these goods are excluded, an artificial scarcity is produced; 
and scarcity causes high prices just as abundance causes low 
prices. The argument in favor of a protective tariff has 
always been that it prevented the foreign producer from 
coming into the home market and underselling the domestic 
manufacturer. By closing the market against the foreign 
article, the home manufacturer is allowed to put a higher 
price upon his goods than he could otherwise demand. The 
tariff affords the Trusts every inducement to hold the market 
in control, to produce an artificial scarcity, to starve the 
market and feed it just enough goods to maintain the high 
price level which they see fit to establish. 

We concede that the increased output of gold has had an 
effect upon prices. We also know that a growing popula- 
tion of consumers and a decreasing population of agricul- 
tural producers has likewise had effect. But it cannot 
truthfully be denied that the high tariff has seriously aggra- 
vated a condition which has brought distress and suffering to 
thousands of our people. We know, too, that a Republican 
Congress and President have done nothing to relieve the 
situation. The English government in the days of the corn 
laws, when the prices for grain advanced abnormally and the 
suffering became too great to be ignored, used to suspend 
or reduce the duties. ‘The Republicans, had they been as 
considerate of the welfare of the people as they have been 
of the “interests,” would have followed this example. By 
not doing so they deserve and will receive the punishment 
which they merit. 

The Republicans assert that a high protective tariff is 
necessary in the interest of the American laborer, whose 
wages would otherwise fall to the level of Kuropean coun- 
tries. The claim is that high wages are the result of a high 
tariff. The evidence relied on to prove the claim is the fact 
that wages in the United States are higher than in Europe 
or in Asia. But the difficulty is that the evidence does not 
establish the claim. The fact is that wages in the United 
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States have always been higher than in Europe or in Asia. 
They were higher before we had a protective tariff, and they 
were relatively much higher then than they ever have been 
since. The original argument for a high tariff was that 
wages in this country were so much higher than in Europe 
that the tariff was essential to protect the American manu- 
facturer. If the tariff makes wages high, then wages should 
not be higher in California than in New England, nor in 
free trade England than in tariff-protected France and 
Germany. 

It is too much to ask us to believe that a high tariff is laid 
to help and protect the workingman. We all know that, no 
matter what may be the profits which come into the treasury 
of a Trust, the wage paid is the prevailing rate, the market 
price. The tariff has made the “Pittsburg millionaire” 
and it has also made the Pittsburg laborer. What the 
latter’s condition is the Pittsburg Survey discloses. The 
consideration shown to the workingman is seen in the provi- 
sions of the Payne-Aldrich Tariff. By that Act he is taxed 
75 per cent on his woollen suit, 12 per cent on his shoes, 71 
per cent on his stockings and underwear, 50 per cent on his 
cotton shirt, 78 per cent on his woollen hat and gloves. The 
dinner pail he carries is taxed 45 per cent. The stove in 
his home and the pots and kettles are taxed 45 per cent. 
The common crockery on his table is taxed 55 per cent, his 
knife and fork 50 per cent, and his spoon 45 per cent. The 
window glass in his house is taxed 62 per cent, and there is a 
tax on the lumber or the brick with which the building is con- 
structed, and on the paint and the wall paper used in its 
finishing. The food with which he makes his frugal meal 
is taxed, the sugar he uses being taxed 54 per cent. 

The Republicans have told the farmers that a tariff on 
farm products protects them against an invasion of agricul- 
tural products from the pauper farms of other countries. 
But the farmers should understand that they are being 
imposed upon; that, while the price of the surplus wheat 
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which they have to sell cannot be fixed by any American 
tariff, but is determined for them in the Liverpool market, 
the tariff can increase the cost of everything they have to 
buy, the clothing they wear, the tea, coffee, and sugar they 
consume, the lumber with which their houses and barns are 
constructed, and the furnishings with which they are 
adorned. They should know that it has increased the price 
of every agricultural implement with which the farms are 
cultivated—the mowers and reapers, the plows and spades 
and hoes. 

Under Republican high protection, the farmers are com- 
pelled to give to the beneficiaries, but they do not get. 
They are heavily taxed to put profits into the pockets of the 
manufacturers, but they are not permitted to get any share 
in those profits. Professor Taussig, in his “Tariff History 
of the United States,” speaks of many duties as being 
“mere nominal imposts on articles produced as cheaply 
within the country as without, and not importable under 
any conditions. Such are the duties on wheat, corn, cattle, 
and meat, and other agricultural products,—dust in the 
farmer’s eyes.” In order to maintain the system, it has been 
necessary to make the farmers believe that they, too, are 
sharing in the protection accorded to the manufacturers, and 
hence “the dust in the farmer’s eyes.” That the farmers 
have been constantly and inevitably cheated under the pro- 
tective system, there is no room for reasonable doubt. That 
system compels them to pay out dollars for every cent’s 
advantage they may derive from beet sugar or from wool. 
The taxes they pay are not to the government alone in the 
shape of duties imposed on the imported articles they buy, 
but they are to the special interests, the favorites of the 
tariff, the oppressive monopolistic combinations which the 
tariff has made possible. The Harvester Trust, the Lum- 
ber Trust, the Steel Trust, the Beef Trust, and all the 
manufacturers of metals, of textiles, clothing, and carpeting, 
are enabled for their own benefit to increase the cost of the 
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farmer’s daily necessaries of life. The Canadian farmers 
have been getting wise. In December, 1910, they pre- 
sented to Parliament a remarkable memorial. They 
demanded freer trade and called attention to the fact that, 
while the duty on farm implements brought into the 
Dominion treasury less than $820,000 it enabled the 
Canadian Trust to fleece them out of more than $2,000,000. 
About that time our own Harvester Trust was dividing up 
a “melon” of $20,000,000 among its stockholders, all of 
which had been abstracted from the farmers of the United 
States and was additional to the dividends which had been 
regularly paid. The increased cost of living and the mort- 
gages upon the farms should help to open the eyes of the 
tillers of the soil to the gross delusion that a high protective 
tariff is conducive to their prosperity. 

It is quite possible to stimulate manufactures unduly 
and to attract to the factories in our towns and cities laborers 
who should have remained upon the farms. History shows 
that the decay of nations has followed the decline of agricul- 
ture. The valley of the Euphrates and Italy in the middle 
ages are object lessons not to be ignored. In the half-cen- 
tury that the Republican Party has conducted the govern- 
ment, the rural population of the country has decreased 
from about seventy to thirty-five per cent. The products 
of the farms increase, but not in proportion to the number 
of the people. While the population increases twenty-five 
per cent, our agricultural products increase only ten per 
cent. The Republican policies have so over-stimulated 
manufacturing that capital and labor are forsaking the farm 
and over-crowding the city. The debts of American farmers 
are estimated to amount to not less than $6,046,000,000, and 
their annual interest bill is said to be $510,000,000. As the 
total value of the wheat crop of the United States on 
December 1, 1911, farm value, was $543,000,000, the 
interest account of the farmers practically ate up the total 
wheat crop of the entire country. 
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The Republicans assert that the wonderful prosperity 
which the country has enjoyed should be attributed to the 
tariff policies which they have inaugurated. Their claim is 
contradicted by the facts recorded in the census. In the 
decade of 1850-1860, the country was under a low tariff; 
and in the decade of 1870-1880, it was under a high tariff. 
But the census shows that the progress of the country was 
greater under the low tariff. Capital increased in the first 
decade about ninety per cent and in the second but thirty- 
two per cent; hands employed increased in the first decade 
thirty-seven per cent and in the second but thirty-three per 
cent; wages increased in the first decade sixty per cent and 
in the second but twenty-two per cent; materials used 
increased in the first decade eighty-six per cent and in the 
second decade but thirty-six per cent; products of manu- 
facture increased in the first decade eighty-five per cent and 
in the second but twenty-seven per cent. Republicans are 
accustomed to point with pride to the prosperity of the 
country in the period which followed the Dingley Act of 
1897, and they ascribe that prosperity to the enactment of 
that law. But if they were more familiar than they seem to 
be with the history of the country, they would know that 
prosperity equally great and widespread followed the enact- 
ment of the low tariff of 1846. That tariff, known as the 
Walker Tariff, was established by the Democrats, and 
remained in force till 1857, when the duties were still farther 
reduced because the revenues were in excess of the needs of 
the government. Under the Walker Tariff, which remained 
unchanged almost as long as the Dingley Act, a duty of 
thirty per cent was levied on most of the articles with which 
the protective controversy is concerned. The history of our 
manufacturing enterprises and the figures of the census 
make it clear that business prosperity is not dependent upon 
or occasioned by high tariffs. The economists are agreed 
that the United States will continue to be a great manu- 
facturing nation under any tariff conditions. 
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The Republican Party is responsible for an extravagant 
and wasteful administration of the government. This care- 
less use of the public money may be attributed in part 
to the protective system. High and numerous duties pro- 
duce enormous revenues; and enormous revenues mean that 
they must be in some way spent, for a surplus in the treasury 
makes necessary a reduction of duties. Such a reduction 
would decrease the profits of “the interests” and is therefore 
not to be allowed. Two years ago, while he was the leader 
of the Republican Senate, it was admitted by Senator 
Aldrich that $300,000,000 was being “wasted” by each 
Congress in the administration of the national government. 
The responsibility for that crime against the people rests 
upon the Republican Party, which at that time and for many 
years prior was in entire control of the government. Con- 
gress and the President are only trustees for the people; 
and when trustees admit so gross an abuse of the confidence 
reposed in them, they deserve to be removed. 

A public office is still a public trust, and a people who 
allow it to be abused are unfit for self-government. The 
sum of $300,000,000 represents the total earnings for a 
whole year of 500,000 members of the unskilled working 
class. If five members be allowed to a family, it represents 
the entire means of livelihood of 2,500,000 people for a year. 
The total expenditures of the government of the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1859, amounted to 
$66,346,266. For the year ending in June, 1910, they were 
$660,465,716. They had increased ten fold. During the 
same period population had increased but three fold. In 
1863, in the midst of civil war, when our navy was block- 
ading the coast from Maine to Texas and chasing Con- 
federate cruisers on every sea, the country spent on its navy 
$63,000,000. In 1910, we were spending, in a time of peace, 
$123,173,717. If Mr. Roosevelt has any appreciation of 
the wrong done the people of this country by the waste of 
public money, he never manifested in office the slightest 
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disposition to check it. President Taft appointed a com- 
mission to examine into the expenditures made by the 
various departments, but it is hopeless to expect the Repub- 
licans to reform their prodigal ways. The advantage of 
turning one party out and putting another party in, is 
strikingly shown in what has happened in Maine. In 1910, 
the Democrats of Maine elected both the Governor and the 
legislature. 'The Republicans had increased the State debt 
in two years $1,524,666. The Democrats in eighteen 
months reduced that debt $1,059,069. 

Wealth is one of the greatest powers in the world. The 
abuse of it is one of the most dangerous evils. Trusts are 
permitted to amass great sums of money as surplus; and 
the surplus, thus accumulated, may now amount to 
$500,000,000. To allow this to go on is to allow a few 
Trusts to control a surplus of available money and credits 
equal to the entire circulating medium of the country. A 
few individuals at the head of these organizations control 
this surplus. They may loan it out to financial institutions, 
to bankers and to brokers, and then, by calling these loans, 
they can unduly expand or contract the credits and circu- 
lating medium of the country. A corporation with a great 
surplus may create a panic and arbitrarily raise or depress 
the prices of securities. The Trusts which are engaged in 
interstate commerce are subject to the supervision of Con- 
gress, but the country has yet to learn that the Repub- 
licans have passed any laws which put it beyond the 
power of the men at the head of these organizations to 
subject the circulating medium of the country to their whim, 
caprice, or greed. As a consequence, it happens in this 
country, but not in others, that interest rates sometimes vary 
from three to one hundred per cent in a few days. 

The evidence which comes slowly to the light confirms 
what has been long suspected. The “interests” have 
plundered the people under the law and then returned some 
portion of the plunder to Republican committees to be used 
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in carrying the elections. It is not much to be wondered 
that men cry out, “They bought a party and the party 
delivered up to them a people.” In 1860, the Republican 
National Committee had less than $200,000 with which to 
conduct that memorable campaign. In 1904, it had 
$1,900,000, and that does not include the money which the 
State and Congressional committees had at their disposal. 
This use of money in politics is a corrupt and degrading 
influence upon public life and should be abhorred by all 
honest men. 

Men have come to look upon laws as a commodity to be 
bought and sold. In return for gigantic campaign funds 
paid into the treasury of the National Committee of the 
Republican Party, Republican Congresses have allowed the 
“interests” to write the tariff schedules and other laws by 
which we have been governed. The idea that it is the duty 
of government to take care that the rich suffer no harm and 
that the rich can be trusted to look after the welfare of the 
poor, took possession of the Republican leaders a long time 
ago, and explains why we have had so much discontent and 
unrest among the people. All the campaigns of the Repub- 
lican Party in recent years have been made on corporation 
money. ‘That Indiana was carried in 1880 by the “bright, 
new, crisp, two-dollar bills’ of Stephen W. Dorsey, the 
Secretary of the Republican National Committee, who 
bought the voters in “blocks of five,” has been an open 
secret and seemed to be looked upon by the leaders as 
nothing more than a clever trick. In 1884, at Belshazzar’s 
Feast held in New York a few days before the election, the 
millionaires representing the “special interests” made their 
contributions; a number, including Jay Gould, giving 
$100,000 each. 

Despite Mr. Roosevelt’s vociferous denials, there are some 
facts which have been established beyond dispute concerning 
his campaign of 1904. The insurance investigation in New 


York disclosed the fact that Mr. George W. Perkins, his 
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right-hand man in the present campaign for righteousness, 
gave in 1904 to the Roosevelt campaign $48,702.50 of life- 
insurance policy-holders’ money, and that two other insurance 
companies gave $50,000 each. When his Attorney-General 
afterwards proposed to bring suit to dissolve the Harvester 
Trust, which Mr. Perkins had helped to organize, the suit 
was dropped by the personal order of Mr. Roosevelt. The 
testimony before the Stanley Committee showed that the 
Steel Trust made campaign contributions in 1904 and in 
1906. Then in 1907 Mr. Roosevelt gave his consent as 
President to the absorption of the Tennessee Coal and Iron 
Company by the United States Steel Trust in violation of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Law. The President of the 
Standard Oil Company has stated under oath that in 1904 
he paid the treasurer of the Republican National Committee 
$100,000, and $25,000 additional to the Republican boss of 
Pennsylvania; and that the company was then called upon 
for a further contribution of an additional $150,000, with 
a plain intimation that if the demand was not complied with 
trouble might be expected. The demand was not complied 
with, and the suit to dissolve the Standard Oil Company 
was instituted by Mr. Roosevelt’s orders. 

Mr. E. H. Harriman also raised $260,000 in a few hours 
in 1904 just before the election. That the money was raised 
and used is not denied. Mr. Harriman stated that he col- 
lected it upon Mr. Roosevelt’s request and Mr. Roosevelt 
denies he ever made the request. Mr. Harriman said the 
contribution turned 50,000 votes in New York City, and 
stated that he understood that, as a return for his assistance, 
he was to be consulted concerning the President’s message. 
That the Sugar Trust was a frequent contributor to the 
campaign funds of the Republican Party has been shown 
by the testimony of its officers. That it was immune from 
attack during the Roosevelt administrations is not denied. 
Mr. George H. Earle of Philadelphia submitted to Mr. 
Roosevelt the evidence of its wrong doings; but Mr. Roose- 
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velt refused to proceed, although in a private suit, after- 
wards instituted upon the same evidence, restitution was 
made of nearly $2,000,000. The practice of “frying the 
fat” out of the manufacturers has grown by what it has fed 
upon until to-day, as Mr. Wayne MacVeagh, the Attorney- 
General in President Garfield’s Cabinet, has said, “govern- 
ment by money threatens the very existence of government 
by the people.” 

The defeat of the Republican Party and of Theodore 
Roosevelt in the election of 1912 means “that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth.” 
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POEMS 


By Fannie Stearns Davis 


Not for Your Sakes 


Not for your sakes;—although I can but see 
How glad you are to greet my joy, my youth, 
(For you remember suddenly in me 
Your May-days)—ah, but I must tell the truth: 
Not all to help your groping loneliness, 
Nor yet because I love you (though I do), 
To-day I kneel beside you, swift to press 
Your hands in mine, with laughter; not for you, 
But for myself. 

When I shall sometime grow 
A little old, a little dim and strange, 
When fine gray veils across my brightness blow, 
And mirrors whisper, “Look! you change. You change.’ 
When somehow friends no more beset me; dreams 
Are dumb at night, and lame at dawn of day; 
When stealthy as a star the Glory seems 
To fold itself in fog and tread away ;— 
Then, when I think, “My turn at last is come. 
Time to put by the wind and sun and sea: 
Time to begin the darkening pathway home, 
Where my flown Youth, bright-winged, awaiteth me: 
Time to slip back, slip back, and be at rest,”’— 
Ah then, to know my youth uncursed, unmarred 
By coldness and bright cruelty, the zest 
Of feet that dance on hearts:—to take the hard 
Low shadowed road with no vain bitterness, 
No blind self-hatred, but as one who goes 
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Safe through the lonely places, lanternless, 
Yet trusting that the road is one he knows;— 
Oh, for myself, myself, I come to you, 
Frail blue-veined hands, dulled eyes, and questioning ears; 
Loving you truly, as I can but do, 
But seeing half myself through these my tears! 


Books 


Candle-lit and hearth-fire-lit 
In my quiet house I sit, 

All alone,—all alone ;— 
And the snow, like petals blown 
On my muffled window-panes, y 
Makes me think of June-time rains 
When the waters warm and light 
Wove me mysteries all night. 


Candle-lit and hearth-fire-lit 
In my quiet house I sit,— 
While about me, row on row, 
All the good Books stand. I know 
They are keeping watch of me 
Very close and cannily. 

Very wise,—very wise,— 
With their shrewd old sleepless eyes:— 
Till I almost fear to look 
At one chosen luring Book, 
Lest the others, angered, leap 
From their dusky shelves, and heap 
Me with drifted, murmuring leaves!— 
From the floor to brooding eaves, 
They would challenge. “I—look!—I!— 
I can teach you how to die!” 
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“T can teach you how to live!” 
“T have better gifts to give. 
I will show you how to be 
(Though your body’s bound or free) 
Free in soul eternally.” 
“T have wakened nations, swept 
Whirlwinds on them.” “I have slept, 
Growing wise, ten thousand years 
Dried away like dust or tears.” 
“Puritan! Stand stout! for Hell 
Yawns to those who dream too well.” 
“Ah, but I have stars for light, 
And a secret troth I plight 
With thy soul in Beauty’s name.” 
“Nay!—I know the lips of Shame. 
They are sweet and deadly.” ‘Hush! 
Centuries of silence brush 
O’er my eyes;—lI fade, I fall 
In the Bosom of the All,—” 
“Christ was born on Christmas Day—”’ 
“No, no Christ,—a myth, I say!” 
“Time is nothing: souls may go 
Faring forward.” “Simple! lo, 
Death ends all. Eat, drink, and die.” 
“Shame! with God’s sleeve whispering by 
Every day and night—” 

Oh, cease, 
Books! and give me peace, plain peace! 
Lest my ear-drums burst, my heart 
Like the back-log break apart! 


Out on you, you Books! for I— 
Maybe I must live and die 
After patterns you despise. 
Maybe I must grow as wise 
With the snow like petals blown 
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On my blotted panes, alone,— 
With my hearth-fire, and the free 
Wingéd ways of fantasy,— 


Maybe I, pursuing far 

My own plunging perilous star 
Shall arrive—who knows?—at last 
In the Hall of Heaven, past 

All your guesses, all your gleams, 
All your broken breathless dreams; 
For my swift feet shall have trod 
Up the flaming hills of God, 

And I shall be wiser then 

Than all Books enwrought by men! 


Holiday 


Oh, up and down the valley 

My Soul she goes a-flying: 

She does not dilly-dally 

Where the ragged sheep are crying, 
Nor where the cuckoo seems to be 
A Swiss-clock in the tufted tree. 


For she has stolen pinions 

Clear golden like the sun; 

And all the sun’s dominions 

Are hers:—yes, every one 
Of yonder hills and glad green meads, 
And grottoes where the wild brook speeds; 


And every huddled farm-house, 

Gray-walled and girt with green, 

Dumb-drowsy as a dormouse 

Its drowsy fields between, 
Where cows and wide-backed ducklings go 
With Sabbath manners, staid and slow;— 
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And all the roads she follows, 
The hard white roads that wind 

Across the heights and hollows, 

As dream-roads in the mind 

Spin out, and come to that long-sought 
And cozy village of—a thought. 


Oh, up and down and under 
The hills whose shadows lean 
Wide gloom to keep asunder 
The too-blue from the green, 
My Soul, she flies on sunny wings, 
And through the twinkling thicket sings. 


Oh wind and sun and greenness! 

And wings that flash in flying!— 

Sweep free, my Soul, from meanness 

And ugliness and dying.— 
And learn, dear Soul, to fly and sing 
When work and winter shade thy wing!— 


Years 


In the Night I awake, when the Moon is dead: 
When the gloomy streets are untraverséd: 

When the silence sings, and the night-lamp’s gleam 

Flickers like breath of a dying dream. 


I turn on my face, I cover my ears, 

But I cannot escape the tramp of the Years: 
The Years I have known, the Years I must know, 
And the Years where my body never may go. 


In the Night I awake, when the Moon is dead. 
My dreams like the light are all scatteréd. 

I turn on my face, I cover my ears, 

But they march, they march, the Hosts of the Years. 
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They march to the brink of a strange bright sea, 
And fall in the Tides of Eternity.— 

Like a ghost-ridden child, I cover my ears, 

But I hear the Death of the strong-shod Years. 


I Went to Seek Her 


I went to seek her, for I love her. 

I went to seek her; she was gone. 
Sunshine, seeing all things, canst discover 
Which of all the roads she wanders on? 


Wind, knowing wild earth’s cracks and crannies, 
Hast brushed her temples and her hair? 

In a hid place, where no beast nor man is,— 
Where she wanders lonely, yet so fair? 


Green is the mountain and the meadow: 
Silver-streaked the whispering willow-tree: 
River sharp with sun or soft with shadow: 
Clouds like to lily-blooms,—but she?— 


Ah, I will seek her, for I love her! 

I will follow, over hill and sea! 
Flying air-folk, help me to discover 
Whither like a wild bird wanders she! 
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LETTERS OF A ROMAN GENTLEMAN 
By GAMALIEL Braprorp, JR. 


O us who dwell in settled peace it is difficult to imagine 
the violent contrast that made up the life of the younger 
Pliny and his contemporaries. The passage from the 

frantic tyranny of Domitian, dark accusations opening like 
sudden trap-doors under your feet, your best friends sus- 
pected, your lightest words twisted, to Trajan’s firm, mild, 
and kindly government, must have been like stepping into 
heaven from hell. 

But Pliny was a man of sunshine under any government. 
It is most instructive to turn to his picture of his age from 
that of his sombre and indignant contemporaries, Juvenal, 
Suetonius, Tacitus. Read them and you will think it a 
wicked world indeed. The great are idle, selfish, cruel, and 
corrupt. The little are mean, sordid, fawning, debased, 
contemptible. It is not so with Pliny, who sees and records 
good in great and little both. So one might easily imagine 
a double and self-contradicting likeness of our world to-day: 
on this side, greed, indulgence, godlessness, the rich getting 
richer, and the poor poorer, one preying and the other 
hating; on that side, endless acts of kindness and sacrifice, 
a high ideal and a lowly spirit, love growing everywhere, 
even where selfishness would hardly let it grow. And both 
pictures would be true according to the temperament of the 
artist who drew them. 

Not that Pliny entirely overlooks the evils about him. He 
recognizes that the old world was in some points better: 
“Time was when those who wrote in praise of their country 
were rewarded; but in our age this, like other notable and 
lovely things, has slipped away.” He shrinks from writing 
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history, “because, with men as wicked as they are, much 
more is to be blamed than praised.” Yet, after all, it is 
wiser to smile than sigh. “Why am I angry?” he says of 
the triumphant epitaph of the abominable Pallas. “It is 
better to laugh, so that such creatures may not think they 
have achieved high fortune, when they have made themselves 
ridiculous.” And he cherishes the noble belief that the best 
way to make his age worthy is passionately to wish it so: 
“IT love my generation, praying that it may not be effete 
and sterile and longing with all my heart that our best 
citizens may have something fine in their houses besides fine 
pictures.” 

Yet he was a lawyer and so must have known what human 
nature is. He had a lawyer’s training and prejudices, that 
ingrained love of tradition and precedent which came 
naturally to Romans, as to Englishmen. Success in a pro- 
fession so difficult commands his admiration, even when it 
is accompanied by indifferent honesty, and he cannot but 
praise the zeal of the unprincipled Regulus whom in other 
respects he is never weary of abusing. Yet we have his 
own word for it—and I believe him—that he himself was 
a shining example of uprightness. 

Being a lawyer, he was also an orator, as was essential in 
that age, however it may be now. He went through all 
the degrees of that elaborate training which was considered 
necessary for a great speaker in a time when speech meant 
somuch. What the formal oratory of Pliny may have been 
we are left to guess, except for one peculiarly artificial and 
tedious specimen. To us the man is known only through his 
letters. Yet even these are the letters of an orator. That 
is, they are not the fresh, simple, spontaneous outpouring 
of one mind to another, but are arranged, elaborated with 
a view to literary effect, as if the writer had always a larger 
audience in mind than the person directly addressed. They 
are too often clever essays rather than natural corre- 
spondence. And Pliny’s efforts in this line are the lawful 
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progenitors of a host of frigid things known properly as 
elegant epistles rather than letters: the productions of 
Balzac, for instance, or Voiture, or of James Howell, or 
Pope. 

After all, however, the greatest letter writers probably 
wrote with some self-consciousness. Varied, vivacious, 
infinitely human as Cicero’s letters are, he must have seen 
posterity out of the corner of his eye. I do not, indeed, 
suppose that Lamb, even in his later years, for a moment 
suspected that his careless scribbling would be the delight 
of English readers all over the world. Or, perhaps, did he? 
Certainly Cowper did not, nor Edward FitzGerald. But 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters were read and admired in her 
lifetime. And she knew it. And could go on discussing 
her little domestic affairs and her soul with as perfect ease 
as if she were prattling to you or me by a twilight fire. 
Horace Walpole, also, divined his future public; and the 
consciousness sat less lightly on him than on the charming 
French lady he adored and imitated. 

Ease, naturalness, and simplicity are not the characteristics 
of Pliny. He confesses his methods of procedure in his very 
first sentence: “You have often urged me to collect and pub- 
lish such letters as I have taken a little extra pains with.” It 
recalls Horace Walpole at the opening of his epistolary 
career: “You have made me a strange request, that I will 
burn your letters. I make you a still stranger one, that 
you will keep mine.” Pliny does indeed urge that the 
style of letters should be simple, pressus sermo purusque; 
but in his case the brevity was always elegantly draped and 
the refinement that of the drawing-room. Mommsen has 
justly pointed out that each letter is too often a formal 
disquisition on one subject; and Joubert, whose exquisite 
sense of art was never separated from his sense of soul, has 
judged the Roman letter writer with unusual severity: “The 
younger Pliny took pains with his words. With his 
thoughts he took no pains.” Pliny himself inadvertently 
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admits much the same thing. After describing minutely to 
a scientific friend the peculiar behavior of a variable spring, 
he adds, “It is your business to examine the causes of such 
a wonderful phenomenon. My part is simply to put the 
effect in words.” 

Yet, after all, a gift of expression such as Pliny had is 
no contemptible thing. Much of the best of Shakespeare 
consists in putting the thoughts of all of us into language 
of enduring power and charm. And Flaubert, himself the 
most passionate and human of letter writers, said, “Il n’y a 
que les lieux communs et les pays connus pour avoir une 
intarissable beauté.” If Pliny could occasionally descend 
so low as “I will make an end of my letter in order that I 
A) i may at the same time make an end of the tears which my 
'E letter has called forth,” he could also turn phrases which 





; b | must be left untranslated in their abiding beauty and grace. 
# “Quod me recordantem fragilitatis humane miseratio subit. 
i j Quid enim tam circumcisum, tam breve quam hominis vita 
Wy longissima?”’ And he could do much more than turn clever 
Ai phrases. He could find subtle and apt terms of literary 


criticism, he could often convey delicate and tender emotion, 
he could describe gaily, if he chose, or if he chose again, with 
profound dramatic effect, as in the swift and telling narra- 
tive of the ghost adventure which befell the philosopher 
Athenodorus. 

In fact, a man cannot write lengthy letters for many 
years without telling us much of value about his times and 
about himself. And it is especially to be noted that although 
Pliny was artificial in expression he had a simple soul. 
“Pline, qui est un naif,” says Gaston Boissier, with perfect 
justice. And in this Pliny is totally different from Horace 
Walpole, who was born sophisticated, with a heart as 
| wrinkled at twenty as his cheeks at seventy-five. Walpole 
4 tells us exactly what he wishes to tell us and his veracity 
| stands in no proportion to his loquacity. Pliny’s soul peeps 
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through every fold of the shimmering drapery in which he 
would invest it. 

For the study of many peculiar characteristics of his age 
he is of singular interest. For instance, he gives a most 
effective description of one of those practical philosophers 
who in a sense anticipated Christianity by doing revival 
work before vast audiences with a zeal and sincerity that 
command our admiration. “There is nothing repugnant 
in his aspect, nothing dismal, but a lofty gravity. If you 
met him, you would stand in awe of him, but you would not 
shrink away. Hiis life is as winning as it is holy. He 
attacks vices, not men. And does not chastise sinners, but 
converts them.” In a different vein he depicts those assem- 
blies of friends before which the poets of the day were 
accustomed to read their productions. Bored! cries Pliny. 
Why shouldn’t they expect to be bored? “True affection 
casteth out the fear of boredom, and of what use are your 
friends anyway if they come together only for their own 
amusement.” Or he renders, with truly tragic touch, the 
terrible pathos of a vestal virgin condemned by Domitian to 
be buried alive for alleged unchastity: “She was led to her 
doom, if not innocent, at least with every aspect of innocence. 
Even when she was stepping down into the vault, her 
garment caught, and she turned and gathered it up about 
her; and when the executioner offered her his hand, she 
drew back, as if to keep her chaste body still pure from the 
defiling touch.” 

Nor are Pliny’s letters less fruitful and impressive in 
anecdotes and sketches of definite historical personages than 
in the painting of manners in general. Sometimes he adds 
to the list of terse, pregnant sayings which seem so charac- 
teristically Latin and Roman. Everyone knows that figure 
of antique splendor, Arria, who by planting the knife in her 
own breast encouraged her husband to seek freedom, with 
the words “Pete, non dolet.” Pliny thinks it an injustice 
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that other sayings of hers as noble should not also be recorded 
in history—and he records them. Thus to the wife of 
Scribonianus she cries: “Do you think I will listen to you, 
when your husband was killed in your arms and you live?” 

More tranquil pictures Pliny has also, of spirits lofty as 
Arria’s, but fruitfully occupied with service to their country, 
or after years of such service still profitably busying a serene 
old age. It is refreshing enough to pass from the horrors of 
Tacitus to the dignified quiet of Spurinna who lived at peace 
among his friends and servants, now talking sagely of great 
deeds done, now reading or writing of the deeds of others, 
varying these intellectual pursuits with wholesome exercise to 
keep the temperate body fresh and sound. “Thus, though 
he is past his seventy-seventh year, his sight and hearing are 
perfect, his body agile and alert, and the only trace of old 
age about him is his wisdom. Such a life is the object of 
my wish and prayer, and I shall enter upon it whenever the 
passage of years shall permit me to think of retirement. 
Meanwhile I am overcome with a thousand distractions, 
amid which I comfort myself with the example of this 
same Spurinna.” 

Another noble figure delineated by Pliny is that of his 
uncle and parent by adoption, Pliny the elder. This dis- 
tinguished personage, besides being an active and energetic 
citizen, was an indefatigable student and writer. He wrote 
extensive histories, of which nothing now survives. He 
produced also an enormous compilation of myth, tradition, 
fable, and observation, which, under the name of natural 
history, fed the curiosity of more than a thousand years 
with things that never happened. It may, however, be 
justly said of him that “nothing in his life became him like 
the leaving of it.” For he perished in a thoroughly scien- 
tific attempt to study the great eruption that destroyed 
Pompeii. After perpetuating forty books of lies, he died 
of the desire to discover the truth. It was a creditable exit, 
which the younger Pliny has described in a way to make it 
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more creditable; for the nobility of his uncle’s scientific 
spirit is entirely surpassed by his tranquil acceptance of a 
terrible situation and his efforts to impart his own tranquil- 
lity to others. As soon as he appreciated the peril and that 
escape was unlikely, he began to cheer those about him, to 
comfort them, to relieve their terrors by gaiety or the aspect 
of gaiety. As the long hours dragged on, he beguiled 
despair by making notes. Then, in the murky and intoler- 
able darkness and horror, he actually slept. Balked in his 
final attempt to escape by his unwieldy stature and scant 
breath, and overcome by the smoke and ashes, he was found 
afterwards, “his body entire, unharmed, and clothed as when 
he had left home; his aspect rather that of the sleeping than 
of the dead.” 

The man Pliny himself is, however, the most interesting 
thing in his letters; and though he endeavored to show him- 
self only draped, togaed, and in a senatorial attitude, his 
inmost anatomy is visible enough, if one cares to look for it. 
We can see him, if we choose, in the rush of his daily busi- 
ness, hurrying about the forum, pleading a cause, attending 
to a public duty, arranging a little matter for a friend or a 
great charity for a community, administering a far province, 
with theatres, and fire departments, and aqueducts, and 
obstinate Christians to be brought to submission or fed to 
the wild beasts. 

We can see him, much more attractively, in the home life 
on his great country estates, which the Romans, like the 
English, loved to cherish, keeping their roots firm in the soil. 
Pliny himself writes to a friend, of country pleasures: “I 
will not say I envy you; but it torments me to think that 
I cannot have what I long for as the fevered long to bathe 
in cooling springs. Shall I never break these hampering 
bonds, since I cannot loosen them?” 

The Romans, indeed, had not the modern romantic passion 
for nature. Pliny was no Wordsworth to adore a daffodil 
or apostrophize a linnet. Such doings would have seemed 
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to him as unworthy as to Socrates. But he loved the country 
air, and the wide sky, a noble prospect, sparkling sea, and 
vine-clad hills. “For a scholar,” as he says of one of his 
friends, ‘“‘a brief acreage suffices, to tread one well-worn 
path, to know every vine and count every fruit-tree.” But 
he himself is tempted into larger purchasing: “Change of 
soil and sky, broad peregrination through one’s own posses- 
sions, have an infinite charm.” It reminds one of old Burton: 
“For peregrination hath such an infinite and sweet variety 
that some call him unhappy who never travelled, but behold- 
eth from his cradle to his old age the same, still, still the 
same.” 

And so Pliny gives us a minute and loving picture of his 
country homes: of Como, where he was born and which he 
loved with the tenderness of Cowper,— 


Scenes that soothed 
And charmed me young no longer young I find 
Still soothing and of power to charm me still; 


of his elaborate and splendid villas in Tuscany and at 
Laurentum, which he describes with a detail of singular 
interest to the antiquarian: halls, baths, libraries, porticoes, 
sitting-rooms for the day and for the night, for company, 
for privacy; chambers looking out upon the wide prospect, 
sea or stars, chambers hidden and secluded, “where no noise 
of busy people comes, no murmur of the waves, no tumult of 
the storm, nor glare of lightning, nay, if you wish, not 
even the light of day, when the shutters are closed”; trim 
gardens, with flowers, and fruit, and shade; and over the 
whole dwelling gladsome vines, creeping from roof to roof 
up to the highest peak of all. They knew what luxury was, 
these wealthy Romans, and Pliny was by no means one of the 
wealthiest. 

We hear not only of Pliny’s abodes, but of his friends, 
and he was a man to have many of them. The most august 
was the Emperor Trajan himself, and a collection of letters 
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survives exchanged between the two when Pliny was gov- 
ernor of the provinces of Bithynia and Pontica. The most 
interesting of these deal with the treatment of the Christians 
and show the attitude of a humane and kindly Roman gen- 
tleman towards those who, he felt, must be punished, not 
because they held outlandish beliefs, but because they refused 
to recognize the supreme control of the civil authority. 

Trajan’s letters are brief, but courteous and considerate; 
Pliny’s, on the whole, manly and independent. The same 
thing may perhaps be said of the general tone of the 
“Panegyric on Trajan,’ Pliny’s one remaining piece of 
oratory. Yet the adulation unavoidable in such a perform- 
ance will hardly suit an American ear, however it might 
pass in Berlin or St. Petersburg. “A religious nation, 
whose piety has always merited the favor of the immortal 
gods, can ask nothing further to perfect its happiness than 
that the gods themselves should imitate Cesar.” A little 
strong, is it not? And what interests me most of all, is 
how a person of Trajan’s native common sense and practical 
disposition, not born to this sort of thing, but having grown 
up a common man among other men, could sit by and listen 
to it? Was he nauseated? Was he simply bored, enor- 
mously? Is it possible that he should have enjoyed it? Did 
Napoleon? 

Pliny had hosts of other friends, not draped in purple. 
Some of them, many of them, were the first men of the 
age, whose names echo to us now in a way which would seem 
to make the mere distinction of their friendship glory 
enough. Suetonius, Martial—Martial immortalizes Pliny’s 
hospitality and his friend is duly grateful: “Is it not fitting 
that I should mourn him who wrote about me thus? He 
gave me all he had to give. If he had had more, he would 
have given it. And what can a man give more than praise 
and glory and eternity?” Tacitus? Tacitus sends his 
writings for Pliny’s revision. Think of it! Revising 
Tacitus! And Pliny does it. “I have noted with the 
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utmost care what I think should be altered, what omitted.” 
What, I wonder? And Pliny sends his own works for 
Tacitus’s revision in return—which strikes us as a matter 
of less importance. And he exults in the thought that they 
two will go down the ages together: “What a delight that 
posterity, if it takes heed of us at all, will record everywhere 
that we lived together in simple faith and brotherly love! A 
rare and notable thing indeed that two men of nearly equal 
age and public position, and not unknown in letters (I am 
forced to speak slightly of you also since I am speaking 
of myself) should have cherished and fostered one another’s 
studies.” How could he know that in two thousand years 
Tacitus would be all and he nothing? 

Lesser friends he advises also, as to their verses, as to their 
prose, as to commoner matters still. To one in sickness he 
sends excellent counsel, with an elaborate account of his own 
good health and how he got it, which I think can hardly have 
been very gratifying to the sufferer, any more than Lamb’s 
maliciously delightful epistle to Henry Crabbe Robinson 
under similar circumstances. 

And always Pliny is ready to praise his friends, high and 
low, as if they were the emperor himself. It reminds one 
sometimes of Lepidus’s ecstasies: His dear Cesar; but then 
his dear Antony. Antony, the man of men; but Cesar is 
godlike. Pliny was ridiculed, even in his own day, for these 
excesses, and admits it, and defends himself. “I confess 
the fault, I am proud of it. . . . Supposing they are 
not what I think them. The more fortunate I, since to me 
they seem so . . . never will you persuade me that I can 
love my friends too much.” And he lauds the verses of 
one, the banquets of another, the children of another, till 
we think we are living in a different and a better world. 
“He showed me some letters the other day and said they 
were his wife’s. I thought I was reading Plautus or 
Terence dissolved in prose. Whether they are his wife’s, 
as he affirms, or his own, as he denies, they do equal credit 
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to the man who can turn out such letters or such a wife.” 
It is true that in these matters there is a certain tit-for-tat- 
ishness; and if Pliny praises, he is not averse to payment 
in kind. But under all the manner and all the artificial 
grace, it is, I think, impossible not to recognize genuine love 
and tenderness: “You know the weakness of my heart in 
its affections, you know my anxious fears; and you will not 
be surprised if I fear most where I hope most.” 

One charming phase of Pliny’s friendships is his corre- 
spondence with illustrious ladies who represent the very best 
of Roman dignity and Roman virtue. “There are,” says 
Professor Dill, “youths and maidens in the portrait gallery 
of Pliny whose innocence was guarded by good women as 
pure and strong as those matrons who nursed the stern, 
unbending soldiers of the Sabine wars.” To Calvina he 
writes on matters of business, not omitting to indicate his 
own probity as well as hers. He advises another friend as 
to the choice of a tutor for her son: “From this person your 
son will learn nothing that will not profit him, nothing that 
would be better unlearned, and will be reminded no less 
often than by you or me what ideals he must live up to, what 
great names are his to sustain.” One should compare also 
the touching patience and fortitude of a young girl’s 
death: “She did what the doctors told her, she comforted 
her father and sister, she kept up her courage even when 
overcome by weakness. And this endured to the end and 
was not shaken by the length of her illness or the fear of 
death.” Other specimens of womanhood there are, to be 
sure, showing more the influence of prevalent luxury, 
extravagance, and idleness, as the odd case of that very gay 
old lady who used the strictest possible care in the educa- 
tion of her grandson, but did not consider it necessary to 
apply the same methods to herself. “He lived in the house 
of his luxurious grandmother after the severest, but also 
the most submissive fashion. She had a fancy for actors and 
ran after them rather more than became a lady of her rank. 
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But Quadratus never saw one, on the stage or at home; nor 
did she wish him to. She told me once, when she was com- 
mending her grandson’s studiousness, that for herself, to get 
rid of her wretched feminine leisure, she liked to take a 
hand in a game or see a play, but when anything of the sort 
was going on, she bade the boy go to his books, quite as 
much, I think, out of regard for his innocence as for his 
learning. You will be astonished at this. So was I.” 

As to Pliny’s treatment of his slaves we have no evidence 
but his own, which is remarkably favorable. I am inclined 
to trust it, however, in default of better. There is, indeed, 
a curious sentence in the “Panegyric” showing how slavery 
could dull and harden the finer feelings of the kindly and 
humane. Trajan is extolled because he did not provide 
immoral and debasing theatrical performances but instead 
contests “which inspired the glorious contempt of wounds 
and death by showing even in slaves and criminals the ardor 
for praise and the thirst for victory.” But numerous 
passages in the letters indicate a consistent gentleness »>f 
treatment, with a desire to secure the welfare of dependents, 
which makes an agreeable contrast to much that we read 
of a very different character in other authors. Thus Pliny 
explains to a friend that he furnished his upper servants 
with the same wine that he drinks himself. “Must be rather 
expensive,” says the friend. “No,” says Pliny. “They do 
not drink what I do. I drink what they do.” His favorite 
reader falls ill with a hemorrhage. “How hard it would 
be for him, what a loss for me, if he to whom all my studies 
owe their charm should become unfit for study! Who would 
read my work so well, would cherish it so much? Whose 
voice would caress my ear like his? But I have hopes that 
Providence will spare him.” He bewails an excessive 
mortality among his slaves, but he has at least the comfort 
of having treated them kindly: “Two consolations I have, 
not indeed adequate, but consolations: one, that I allow 
them to obtain their freedom easily; for those seem not to 
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die too young who have got free; the other, that I allow 
even the slaves to make a kind of will and that I execute 
it as such. They devise and enjoin as they wish; and I 
carry out their wishes. They divide, bestow, and bequeath, 
provided it is confined to my own household. For the house- 
hold is, as it were, the country and commonwealth of slaves.” 

As regards immediate family, Pliny had no children, 
though he was twice married. To his second wife, Cal- 
purnia, he writes charming letters, rather literary perhaps 
in expression, but obviously inspired by genuine feeling. 
He is glad to hear that she misses him, glad that she reads 
his verses in his absence. He reads her letters over and 
over, thinks of her constantly, gives every leisure moment 
to the thought of her, and is glad to be busy because other- 
wise he longs for her so much. But the cream of the 
correspondence in this connection is the letter describing 
Calpurnia’s excellences to her affectionate aunt. No page 
of Pepys has fuller measure of human nature pressed down 
and running over: the immense, complacent egotism of 
the husband gauging his wife’s perfection by her devotion, the 
exquisite tact of the wife, playing with deft fingers upon that 
egotism as upon a many-stopped pipe, guided much by love 
no doubt but also by a fine sense of what was for her own 
comfort and matrimonial ease. “She has the shrewdest 
common sense, the most careful housewifery. She loves 
me as a good wife should. Moreover, her love for me has 
inspired her with a love for literature. She has all my 
works, reads them over and over, even learns them by heart. 
How anxious she is when I am going to speak, how delighted 
when I have spoken well. She keeps messengers to let her 
know how I am taking, what applause I get, what the verdict 
is. When I give areading, she sits near me, discreetly veiled, 
and drinks in the praise of me with avid ears. She even 
sings my verses and sets them to the cither [Oh, Mrs. Pepys, 
oh, Mrs. Pepys!], not taught by art but love, which is the 
best of masters. For these reasons I feel sure that we 
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shall be happier and happier together as long as we live. 
For she does not love my youth or my good looks, which 
fail and fade, but my glory, as behooves one brought up at 
your hands and taught by your precepts, who, in your 
dwelling, learned nothing but what was holy and of good 
report, who even grew to love me under your tutoring.” 

From which I conclude that Calpurnia senior was a 
mistress hand in the tutoring of wives. Do you remember 
Sir Toby’s eulogy of Maria? “She’s a beagle, true bred; 
and one that adores me.” But Sir Toby winked, and Pliny 
never winks. 

By this time it must be evident that our epistolary friend 
had a good share of amiable vanity. If it were not so 
amiable, it would certainly be monstrous. And remember- 
ing Cicero, I ask myself if many of these world-subduing 
Romans had a microbe of self-admiration, which would stare 
us in the face, if we had their letters. Then I think of the 
exquisite modesty of Virgil, of the fine irony of Horace, 
of the godlike intellect of Casar, which penetrated himself 
and everyone else. 

But Pliny had the microbe, if anyone ever had. And the 
art of ingenious—and ever entertaining—self-laudation could 
not be carried further. He sends his works to his friends 
and asks criticism, with that anxious modesty which we know 
so well. Be honest. Be sincere. Tell me what you really 
think. “I ask it of your confiding simplicity, tell me about 
my book just what you would tell anyone else.” But woe 
to the simple friend who accepts such an invitation! 

Another ingenious device is to repeat to one friend the 
eulogies of another. “They say everybody is reading my 
book, though it came out so long ago; that is, unless the 
publishers are fooling me.” “I was very much gratified 
about my reading. I asked my friends to come if it was 
convenient and they had nothing else to do. (In Rome 
there is always something else to do and it is never con- 
venient.) But they came for two days running, and when 
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my modesty was ready to make an end, they insisted on 
having a third day.” 

In his omnivorous appetite for commendation, he admits 
that he is not too discriminating and even maintains that 
others are like him. “All who care for fame and glory 
enjoy praise even when it comes from their inferiors. , 
Indeed, I don’t know why it is, but men prefer their glory 
broad rather than lofty.” 

Written eulogy that comes in the cool quiet of the study 
is agreeable; but this is nothing compared to the success of 
the orator, the fury of popular applause, the enthusiasm 
of the crowd that hangs upon your words, the hand-shakings 
and congratulations that come after. “My turn arrives. I 
rise . . . O, wonderful! Those who were but now against 
me receive every word with attention and applause. I con- 
clude. Veiento tries to reply. Nobody will listen. 

There was hardly a man in the Senate who did not embrace 
me, did not kiss me, did not overwhelm me with praise.” 

It recalls—afar off—that most wonderful scene of Mr. 
Pepys’s great speech and the climax of commendation which 
agitated his spirit with delight: “From thence I went to 
Westminster Hall, where I met Mr. G. Montagu, who 
came to me and kissed me, and told me that he had often 
heretofore kissed my hands, but now he would kiss my lips: 
protesting that I was another Cicero, and said, all the world 
said the same of me. Mr. Ashburnham, and every creature 
I met there of the Parliament, or that knew anything of 
the Parliament’s actings, did salute me with this honor:— 
Mr. Godolphin ;—Mr. Sands, who swore he would go twenty 
mile, at any time, to hear the like again, and that he never 
saw so many sit four hours together to hear any man in his 
life, as there did to hear me; Mr. Chichly,—Sir John Dun- 
comb,—and everybody do say that the kingdom will ring of 
my abilities, and that I have done myself right for my 
whole life: and so Captain Cocke, and others of my friends, 
say that no man had ever such an opportunity of making 
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his abilities known; and, that I may cite all at once, Mr. 
Lieutenant of the Tower did tell me that Mr. Vaughan did 
protest to him, and in his hearing it, said so to the Duke of 
Albemarle, and afterwards to W. Coventry, that he had sat 
twenty-six years in Parliament and never heard such a 
speech there before: for which the Lord God make me 
thankful! and that I may make use of it, not to pride and 
vainglory, but that, now I have this esteem, I may do 
nothing that may lessen it!” 

Delightful as this contemporary approbation is, however, 
Pliny is insatiably looking forward. Posterity, years upon 
years upon years, must honor him, or he will not be satisfied: 
“Whether they are right or wrong in praising me I do not 
know; but my one prayer is that posterity may be right or 
wrong in the same way.” And, with good critical tact, he 
begs for a scrap of the immortality which Tacitus can 
bestow: “I know I am right in predicting that your history 
will be immortal. For that reason I frankly confess that 
I should be glad to be mentioned in it.” Alas, he may 
have been, but not in that portion that has endured. 

We smile at this vanity of Pliny’s. Who could help it? 
But, as I have said, it is amiable, and, as has been long ago 
remarked, vanity is often associated with excellent qualities. 
The fine, the really beautiful expressions of moral, almost 
Christian feeling, which occur in the letters, are not merely 
expressions; and when we read, “I call him most perfect 
who himself forgives others as if he were daily liable to fall 
and refrains from falling as if there were no forgiveness,” 
we are safe in assuming that the writer practised his own 
precept, as far as frail human nature may. He does, 
indeed, beg pardon for writing verses that are too game- 
some; but probably it was because he thought, with others 
since, that in poetry to be gamesome was to be great; and 
I imagine that his verses were no more like the verses of 
Martial than the letters of Martial would have been like the 
letters of Pliny. 
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Kindly he certainly was and practically beneficent, 
though even here his failing haunts him and he informs us 
of his charities in ample phraseology, at the same time 
remarking that “those who adorn their good deeds with 
fine words seem not to be telling because they have done, but 
to have done in order that they might be telling.” Telling 
or not, however, he did the deeds, built temples, founded 
schools, had a friendly word for trouble and an open hand 
for suffering, in short, lived the life of a useful citizen and 
an honorable gentleman, if not, as he would have wished, 
that of a great poet and an immortal genius. 

It is to be noted, also, that Pliny’s essential virtue does not 
proceed from any especially religious motive, as does, 
for instance, that of the Athenian gentleman who in some 
ways resembles him, Xenophon. With Xenophon the gods 
are daily, nightly present. He considers them in his getting 
up and in his lying down. To do wrong is to offend them 
and risk their anger. To do right is always pleasing and 
acceptable to them. Now Pliny is by no means directly 
irreligious. Indeed, a strong tincture of superstition 
appears in him as in so many of his contemporaries,—witness 
the excellent ghost story that he tells with positive assurance 
as to the facts and much credulity as to the causes. But 
skepticism was too deeply rooted in a Roman of that day 
for the divine to be often recognized as a spring of daily 
action, and Pliny rarely, if ever, refers to it as such. His 
goodness, his kindliness, are native, instinctive, spring from 
pure human love and charity, and are surely none the less 
creditable to him on that account. 

And thus, as we read him here in far-off America, he 
has an undying glory, as undying glories go. Only it is 
not for his verses, but for his virtues. Would that have 
satisfied him? I fear not. Long since it was remarked that 
we had rather be praised for the head than for the heart. 
And yet it is something to be remembered for two thousand 
years as one who was a little better than the average. 
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THE NEW SCIENCE OF GEOGRAPHY 
By EvtswortH HuntIneTon 


EOGRAPHY, although perhaps the oldest of the 
sciences, has changed so completely in recent years 
that its true nature is not commonly understood, espe- 

cially in America. Like every other science, it includes three 
phases or stages, each of which is characterized by a special 
mental process. The first, or empirical stage, is concerned 
merely with the gathering of a great body of unrelated facts. 
In the second, or systematic stage, these facts are classified 
and arranged in definite categories; while the third, or 
explanatory stage, is devoted to the explanation of the facts 
and to the determination of the laws which govern them. ‘To 
these may be added the predictive stage, in which the laws 
of the explanatory stage are used to predict future occur- 
rences; but with this we are not now concerned. 

No one of the later stages can exist without all its prede- 
cessors, and in a mature science the processes of gathering, 
systematizing, and explaining go on side by side. For 
example, students of botany fall into three categories: plant- 
gatherers, whose chief joy is to find a new fern or alga; 
systematists, who laboriously describe and classify what 
others find; and true botanists, who use the work of their 
co-laborers as the basis for the discovery of new laws or of 
new applications of old laws. 

The degree of interest possessed by these various stages 
varies greatly in different sciences. In most branches of 
knowledge, bare facts and their systematic classification are 
of no particular interest except to the specialist. The world 
at large is concerned chiefly with general laws or practical 
applications. The ordinary individual cares nothing about 
the atomic weight of polonium, for instance, or about know- 
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ing that it is seventh in the series of elements produced from 
radium. If he is told that its “half period of transforma- 
tion” is 140 days, and that the range of its rays in the air 
is 3.86 centimetres, he does not understand what is meant, 
and promptly forgets the whole matter. Towards the laws, 
however, which govern the action of polonium, his attitude 
is quite different. The first great law is that the transmuta- 
tion of metals can and does take place,—not as the alchemists 
supposed, but in a far more significant fashion. In the light 
of this law, the statement that polonium is the seventh in the 
series of radium derivatives takes on a new meaning. For 
some absolutely unknown cause, radium and other radio- 
active substances are not permanent, in spite of the fact 
that they are genuine chemical elements. In periods vary- 
ing from billions of years to the five-hundredth part of a 
second, they are transmuted into other substances, which 
likewise are genuine chemical elements. The more we know 
of this law, as distinguished from the empirical facts of 
observation, the more our interest and wonder are aroused. 
The activities which it governs cannot be initiated, hastened, 
hindered, stopped, or otherwise altered by any known means. 
The activity of hot bodies, on the other hand, can be changed 
by cooling; magnetic masses can be demagnetized; moving 
bodies can be stopped or deflected from their courses; and 
living beings can be killed. Gravity alone is as unchange- 
able as radioactivity; do what we will, we cannot cause a 
particle of matter to lose or change its power of attracting 
other particles; nor can we alter the process by which 
radioactive substances steadily transmute themselves and 
give off energy in a long and complex process of gradual 
decay. This it is—this immutable law—which forms the 
climax of interest in any study of radioactivity. 

In the science of geography, the laws are no less interest- 
ing than in radioactivity or any other branch of science, but 
this is rarely recognized. Attention is commonly concen- 
trated on mere facts instead of on the laws which govern 
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them. One reason for this is that the laws, dealing as they 
do with life as well as matter, are in the highest degree com- 
plex and difficult to frame. Another reason is that the facts 
themselves are of great interest, even apart from the laws. 
Take such an unimportant item as the ichthyophagi. Two 
thousand years ago, the Greeks heard with wonder of tribes 
whose sole diet was fish. Nearchus, who accompanied 
Alexander to India, tells of ichthyophagi along the coast 
of Makran in southern Persia, and modern travellers confirm 
his accounts. ‘They add that the country is so barren that, 
in years of drought, even the abstemious donkeys cannot 
find sufficient grass or weeds to support life, and would die, 
did not their masters feed them upon dried fish. Pliny 
locates the ichthyophagi on the islands of the Persian Gulf; 
Pausanias mentions others on the west coast of Arabia where 
Burton found them in modern times; and other travellers 
report them elsewhere. Ancient scientists and modern 
authors of books of travel are not the only persons interested 
in fish-eating tribes. In central Asia I told my caravan 
men one day, that I proposed to visit the Lopliks who lived 
several hundred miles to the east on the shores of the shallow 
and almost dry lake of Lop-Nor. After a few hours, one of 
the men came back from the market-place, whither he had 
been to make inquiries, and proceeded to ask questions. “Is 
it true that those Lopliks whom we are going to visit eat 
nothing but fish? What beasts they must be. And is it 
true that they are so skillful in eating fish that they can put 
the meat in at one side of their mouths and spit the bones out 
at the other side at the same time?” 

Geographical facts like those pertaining to the ichthy- 
ophagi are almost innumerable. Strangely enough, their 
interesting nature, large number, and wide distribution are 
among the chief causes why geography still labors under 
the imputation of being a purely empirical or descriptive 
science. Because the facts in themselves are entertaining, 
there has been a failure to realize the necessity of codrdinat- 
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ing them and finding out their laws. Geographers them- 
selves have fostered this idea. The majority of them have 
failed to apprehend that the mere collection of facts is not 
science. Moreover, because of the vast number of highly 
interesting geographical phenomena scattered all over the 
world, every traveller has felt impelled to gather his own little 
sheaf. Having published his observations, he has considered 
himself a geographer, although with no more claim to the 
title than has the gatherer of a bunch of wild flowers to be 
called a botanist. Genuine geographers have rebelled 
against this invasion of their province by men of no ade- 
quate training. Yet instead of directing their own ener- 
gies to the patient sifting of facts, in order to discover laws, 
they have zealously devoted themselves to mapping new 
portions of the earth’s surface. Their work has been done 
scientifically and is of great value, but it belongs to the 
first, or empirical, stage of the science. In their zeal for 
this work, they have often forgotten the other phases of the 
subject. Thus, although thousands of men, both travellers 
and map-makers, have been called geographers, only a 
handful have given their lives to the work of systematic 
classification, and still fewer to the final explanatory stage 
of the science. This, more than anything else, explains the 
common but fallacious idea that geography is purely descrip- 
tive and lacks the qualities of real science. 

In order to arrive at a true understanding of the present 
and future status of geography, let us examine the nature 
of the subject and its adaptation to the purposes of higher 
education. The courses in the German universities where 
the subject is best taught, deal with a wide range of subjects, 
but in spite of their great diversity, all centre around one basic 
idea, the keynote of geography. Just as the physiological 
chemist, the botanical chemist, the metallurgist, the gen- 
eral chemist, the inventor of dyes, and a score of others are all 
chemists engaged in answering the questions: “What is it 
made of?” and “How is it put together?”’, so the geog- 
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raphers are all answering the questions: “Where is it?” 
and “Why is it there rather than elsewhere?” Geography is 
primarily the science of the distribution of phenomena on 
the earth’s surface; maps are its foundation, just as syste- 
matic floras are the foundations of botany. The geographer 
deals with everything whose distribution can be shown upon 
a map, whether it be incised meanders, chinook winds, yellow 
skins, or cowardice. This does not mean that geography 
is a blanket science composed of interesting bits from all the 
neighboring sciences, and therefore no science at all, as is 
sometimes thought. The chemist may legitimately study 
meanders in the sense of analyzing water, soil, and rock; he 
may investigate the chemical differences between warm, dry 
chinook winds and other winds; he may ascertain the nature 
of the pigments which make one skin yellow and another 
brown; and he may tell us that the mental state known as 
fear or cowardice is accompanied by the formation of certain 
toxic substances which can be detected in the blood or breath, 
and which hinder the bodily functions. Yet no one thinks 
of denying that chemistry is a distinct and full-fledged 
science. ‘The chemist is obliged to study everything, but 
he does so for the definite purpose of determining the nature 
and amount of the various chemical elements, their mode of 
union, and their changes. In the same way the geographer 
studies everything, but he does so in order to determine where 
things are located, and why they happen to be there rather 
than in some other part of the world. 

Take such a matter as the trade of China. The economist 
studies the laws of trade and applies those laws to China. 
He accepts the fact that China’s trade per capita is not one 
one-hundredth as large as that of Belgium, but that does 
not concern him greatly, for the laws of production and 
exchange are the same in both countries. It is beyond his 
province to attempt a complete analysis of exactly why 
conditions in China and Belgium are different. He must 
leave that question to geography, the only science whose 
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function it is to answer it. The economist may and must 
use the geographer’s results or methods, just as the astron- 
omer must call on the physicist for help, or the historian 
on the philologist. It is no part of the economist’s task, 
however, to investigate the relation of topography to geo- 
logical structure; he is not concerned with seasons of rainfall 
and crops as the result of planetary and terrestrial pressure- 
systems; he does not investigate lines of communication as 
determined by space relations, nor the distribution of popula- 
tion and the consequent variation of modes of life from place 
to place. He simply cannot do it, partly for lack of train- 
ing, and partly for lack of time. To find out why a certain 
phenomenon is located in a special corner of the earth is as 
distinct and complex a problem as to discover the mathe- 
matical formulas for the strains and stresses in a bridge. 

Thus far we have been considering the present position 
and nature of geography, and the reasons why its function 
has been misunderstood. Let us now consider its edu- 
cational value. The essential criteria in determining the 
educational value of a subject may be stated in many ways. 
For our present purpose we may state them as follows: (1) 
the importance of the subject in everyday life, (2) historic 
importance, (3) cultural value, (4) definiteness of the field 
of study, (5) organization of material, and (6) disciplinary 
value. 

The importance of a subject in everyday life and its 
consequent importance in education are well illustrated by 
chemistry. No thoroughly equipped man can afford to be 
ignorant of the principles of this subject, because it fills 
so large a place in the world’s activities. The second cri- 
terion, historic importance, commonly has as much weight 
as present importance in determining what studies shall be 
employed in the training of our youth. It is this, in large 
measure, which keeps Greek and Latin in our curricula. 
The third criterion, cultural value, is in itself sufficient to 
justify attention to a subject. We devote a great amount 
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of energy to the study of English literature, largely because 
a man thereby lays up a store of that which lends interest 
to his own inner life, grace and point to his speech, and dis- 
cernment to his taste. The very fact that literature is so 
important culturally makes amends for its failure to satisfy 
the next criterion, definiteness of the field of study. Litera- 
ture is avowedly a somewhat indefinite field, differing in that 
respect from history. While the student of literature does 
not pretend to be seeking an answer to any definite question, 
the historian has always present in his mind the query, ““What 
happened, where, and why?” and hence he knows exactly 
how to goto work. Definiteness of field is closely connected 
with the next important criterion, organization of material. 
Mathematics is preéminent in this respect. Not only are 
its laws framed with the most absolute precision, but its 
method of presentation to students has been developed to 
the highest degree. The last criterion, disciplinary value, 
is possibly the most important of all. It depends largely 
upon definiteness of field and organization of material, and 
also upon the degree of interest of the subject-matter itself. 
Physics is notable in this respect, because it combines the 
most abstruse reasoning with highly interesting and stimu- 
lating experimentation. 

No one subject fully satisfies the requirements of all 
these criteria, but that is not to be expected. All the sub- 
jects which now hold.an important place in the ordinary 
college curriculum, satisfy the majority of the criteria, and 
geography seems to hold its own in this respect. Taking 
geography in the modern sense as the science which explains 
why things are where they are, there is no need of explaining 
its importance either in the life of to-day or in that of the 
past. No question, for example, is more worthy of profound 
study than that of why the island of Japan is inhabited 
by people so markedly different from those of the neighbor- 
ing mainland. As a matter of culture, also, the considera- 
tion of such problems is of the highest value. Without 
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further discussion, therefore, we may fairly assert that in 
regard to the first three criteria—present importance, historic 
importance, and cultural value—geography holds a high 
position. ‘The fourth criterion may also be dismissed, for 
we have already shown the definite nature of the field of 
geography as the science dealing with the distribution 
of phenomena on the earth’s surface and with the reasons 
for that distribution. 

The question of the organization of material is the criterion 
which geography has at present most difficulty in satisfying. 
It cannot be gainsaid that, except in the elementary phases 
of the subject, good text-books are rare. Geographers 
themselves are still discussing the question as to how the 
subject should be presented to students. Several effective 
methods are now in use, and university teachers are already 
in accord upon the fundamental principles of presentation. 
It is nevertheless true that advanced geography cannot be 
successfully taught by a teacher who relies on text-books 
rather than on his own initiative. In this respect, however, 
the science is scarcely worse off than the rest of the newer 
sciences, such as experimental psychology, anthropology, 
and the other sciences dealing with man as a biological 
product. In all of these subjects advances are so rapid that a 
good teacher cannot stick to the text-books, but must lay 
out his work along his own lines. 

We come now to our last and most important criterion, 
disciplinary value. Does the study of geography compel 
the student to pursue a definite chain of reasoning, link after 
link, and does it thus train him to think? The descriptive 
phases of the subject, upon which the lay mind places such 
undue stress, have neither more nor less value than the learn- 
ing of dates and events in history, or of the names, properties, 
and numerical values of the elements in chemistry. The 
explanatory phase, however, demands as close and careful 
reasoning and as great mental activity as are required by 
any of the other sciences. 
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An example will make this clear. As everyone knows, 
the people of India are shackled hand and foot by an inex- 
orable system of caste. So strong is it that Moslems and 
even Christians cannot escape from its exactions. I have 
seen poverty-stricken Moslems throw away a large supply of 
good food because it had been prepared for the table of a 
Christian. ‘Their own religion did not prevent their touch- 
ing it, but they were filled with the Hindu prejudices 
of their ancestors and their neighbors. In a rural district of 
the Deccan, while riding in an oxcart to visit the Buddhist 
cave-temples of Ajanta, I have paid for a newcomer’s 
ignorance of the absolute dominance of caste by going 
hungry for a day. Even water was unprocurable except 
by having the driver go to a wayside well, fill the brass bowl 
which he carried in his girdle, and pour the water into the 
foreigner’s hands without letting him touch it. The first 
time that we wanted a drink I inadvertently put out my 
hand to take the bowl; the Hindu, fearing pollution of his 
drinking vessel, jumped back as if he had seen a tiger. 

In Arabia, on the contrary, quite the opposite condition 
prevails. Nowhere in the world, probably, is there a greater 
degree of fraternity and democracy than among the Arabs, 
especially the nomads. So strong is the spirit of democracy 
that it has spread its influence more or less into all Moham- 
medan lands, including even parts of India. The richest 
and the poorest of the Arabs put their hands to the same 
dish; and the stranger, be he black man or white, is invited 
to share the best that the Arab can procure. The contrast 
between the spirit of caste among the Hindus and that of 
democracy among the Arabs may be treated from the relig- 
ious, the historical, the sociological, and perhaps other points 
of view, but that need not here concern us. From the 
point of view of the geographer, the important fact is that 
this contrast occurs in two similar peninsulas lying side by 
side in almost the same latitude on the southern side of the 
same continent. Is there any respect, he asks, in which 
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physical environment has fostered the development of caste 
in India and of democracy in Arabia? Could the reverse 
have happened? 

With these questions in mind the geographer investigates 
the physical phenomena of the two countries. He finds 
first that the geological processes of continental uplift, 
faulting, folding, vulcanism, erosion, and recent oscillations 
of the relative level of land and sea, have produced a rather 
marked similarity between the two peninsulas. If the 
mountainous district of Oman, on the east of Arabia, be 
omitted, the resemblance is truly striking. An are of 
mountains lies on the north; then come vast, fertile river 
plains; farther south, the centre of the neck of each peninsula 
is occupied by a mass of ancient mountains maturely dis- 
sected; on the west coast of the peninsulas proper, a steep 
escarpment prevents easy access to the sea; while at its 
top, great lava fields spread eastward over an area of thou- 
sands of square miles. From the lava fields a long slope 
stretches across to the low east coast, where recent uplift 
has produced a coastal plain; and finally, in the far south 
of both India and Arabia, high mountains rise to face the 
southern ocean. If topography alone controlled the fortunes 
of a country, India and Arabia should fare almost alike, with 
a slight advantage on the side of Arabia. 

From topography we turn to space relations, and find that 
in this respect Arabia is decidedly the more favored. Lying, 
as it does, between India and Europe, with Africa on the 
one flank and Turkey and Persia on the other, it ought to 
be in the very centre of the world’s activity. If other con- 
ditions were favorable, it would be touched and vivified by 
influences from four highly diverse types of civilization, and 
could scarcely fail to respond. Its relation to the sea would 
be another factor tending in the same direction. India, 
with her precipitous west coast and harborless east coast 
swept with drifting sand, faces seas so wide and islandless 
that her people have never been tempted abroad to any 
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extent. Arabia, on the contrary, although not blessed with 
many good harbors, has long stretches of coast which are 
good for habitation, so far as topography alone is concerned, 
and which face narrow seas or gulfs favorable to primitive 
maritime enterprise. Even under the present hard conditions 
of life, maritime enterprise has been fostered in Arabia more 
than in India, and to this, in part, is due the fact, that Moham- 
medanism, not Hinduism, has spread to the East Indies. 

The relative advantages of Arabia over India in topog- 
raphy, space relations, and coasts are completely nullified 
by its climate. Everyone knows that both countries are 
characterized by great climatic extremes, which cause some 
sections to be absolute deserts, while others are abundantly 
watered and highly fruitful. Everyone knows also that the 
chief difference between the two is that in India the desert 
areas are relatively small, while in Arabia the watered areas 
are even smaller. Few, however, understand why this is so. 
An adequate explanation, such as is demanded by modern 
geography, borrows from the physicist the laws of gravita- 
tion, rotation, expansion of gases, latent heat, condensation, 
and other matters. From these it works out first the 
planetary zones of pressure, and the terrestrial modifications 
of these zones by the tilting of the earth’s axis and by the 
distribution of land and sea. Then, knowing where and 
why areas of high and low pressure occur at certain seasons, 
the geographer is in a position to understand what winds 
will blow in Arabia as compared with India, and what 
amount of condensation of vapor will take place under given 
conditions of topography. The line of reasoning is too long 
and complex to be given here, and we must hasten on to 
apply our conclusions to the caste system. 

When the climate, topography, and other physical factors 
are understood, the geographer investigates their effect upon 
human occupations and modes of life, and upon the distribu- 
tion of industries. He finds that in the major part of Arabia 
nomadic pastoralism is the only possible form of life. Even 
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in the oases no great variety of occupations, or of modes of 
cultivation, is possible because of the extreme limitation of 
resources. The villager, whether in the north or the far south, 
raises a little wheat or millet and waters a few palm trees, set 
either in deep pits to be as near as possible to the level of 
ground water, or else located beside the brackish, lukewarm 
stream from some small spring in the midst of a waste of ver- 
dureless desert. Often the villagers own the trees in common 
with the nomads. The villagers do the work of irrigation, 
getting water from wells, perhaps, by means of a long rope, a 
leather bucket, a pulley, and a patient camel striding slowly 
back and forth. ‘The nomads protect the trees from raids 
by enemies, and are responsible for the safety of the village. 
For this seemingly slight, but really large, service they 
receive half the crop of dates. For a thousand miles and 
more, one oasis scarcely differs from another, and monoto- 
nous uniformity is the rule. Moreover, the nomads are 
compelled to move constantly from place to place in search 
of water or pasture, and often they go hundreds of miles 
each year. Thus they come into constant touch, not only 
with one another but with the oasis dwellers near whom they 
are forced to camp in order to get water in times of especial 
drought. This, too, tends to promote uniformity, for local 
customs have little opportunity to grow up. Again, no 
nomad can carry any very large or sumptuous tent, or great 
abundance of furniture, on his camels; and the differences in 
style of living between rich and poor are thus limited. 

Still another factor tending towards uniformity results 
from the peculiar moral standards of the desert. In years 
of scanty rainfall, no grass springs up in the early spring 
at the time when the young are born. The hungry mother 
camels have no milk whereon to nourish their colts, and 
the poor little creatures soon die. Nor is there milk for the 
Arabs themselves, and no hard, sour curds can be laid by for 
winter use. The date crop and the grain in the oases are 
also scanty; and gaunt famine stalks among the black tents of 
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the desert. Under such circumstances the only resource is 
plunder. ‘The man who is hungry, and whose wife and 
children are starving, has little thought of right and wrong. 
If he can take the property of someone outside the range 
of his own tribe and friends, he feels that he is doing right. 
To think otherwise would mean starvation. Thus, through 
thousands of years, the hard conditions of the desert have 
steadily weeded out all who withheld their hands from 
violence. Raids and plundering expeditions are a matter 
of course among the Arabs. There is nothing to put a stop 
to them, for there is nothing to favor the growth of a 
moral sentiment against them. ‘Thus it comes to pass that 
rich and poor alike, but especially the rich, who have the 
most to lose, are in constant peril of being reduced to beg- 
gary by a raid of their neighbors. So common is this that 
a man’s social position has little connection with the number 
of his camels. If an Arab is reduced to dire poverty by a 
raid, his friends often contribute camels enough to enable 
him to support his family, and this is not considered charity, 
but merely justice. All the Arabs are subject to the same 
dire pinch of hunger and to the same danger of utter 
impoverishment; and this, as much as anything, helps to 
keep them democratic. 

In India the conditions are almost the opposite of those 
in Arabia. The favorable rainfall of the major part of the 
country promotes a sedentary life; and an abundance of 
forests and the ravages of wild beasts combine with a rough 
topography, in many portions of the peninsula, to prevent 
much intercourse. To this is added the effect of a uniformly 
warm climate with few and gentle changes, a condition which 
deadens initiative and activity and gives rise to mental and 
physical inertia. Moreover, the extreme variation of natural 
conditions in regions not far remote from one another, com- 
pels the people to raise their crops, build their houses, make 
their clothes, and carry on a hundred other occupations in 
wholly diverse ways. Thus the geographic conditions of 
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India tend as strongly towards diversity as do those 
of Arabia towards uniformity. 

The geographer cannot leave the matter at this point. 
He must find out why India is inhabited by a most hetero- 
geneous mixture of races, and Arabia by practically pure 
Semites. Most of the people of India, so far as we know, 
came from the north or northwest, that is, from the dry 
districts of central Asia, including Persia, Afghanistan, 
Russian and Chinese Turkestan, Tibet, and Mongolia. Dur- 
ing exceptionally dry seasons, as travellers have seen again 
and again, the nomads of these regions are forced to migrate 
long distances in search of pasturage, and often come into 
warlike conflict with their neighbors. In the past, certain 
periods lasting for centuries appear to have been times of 
prolonged favorable rainfall, and these have been followed 
by centuries of increased aridity. During each dry period, 
the people of central Asia have been forced outward and have 
moved into China, India, Asia Minor, or any other region 
where life was possible. A full understanding of this matter 
involves a review of a vast amount of topographical, meteor- 
ological, archeological, and historical data, and a careful 
weighing of evidence. Adverse climatic periods, together 
with overpopulation due to other causes, have induced migra- 
tion after migration into India. Therefore, the people of 
different parts of the country vary in race, language, customs, 
ideals, and religion. In many places, also, the population has 
become stratified as it were, conqueror after conqueror 
imposing his race as the exclusive upper stratum of society. 
When India herself has suffered from overpopulation she 
has had no relief. Hemmed in by huge mountains, vast 
deserts, hungry nomads, and wide seas, her people have never 
been able to move out to new lands. Those who could not get 
a living have died of starvation, but nothing has happened to 
obliterate the human diversity due to her physical diversity 
and her frequent invasions. 
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In Arabia, on the contrary, because the country is a desert, 
the great movements have all been outward, never inward. 
When favorable times allowed of increase of population it 
has come about by growth from within, not by migration 
from without. Thus Arabia has preserved unity of race, 
speech, and customs, while India has grown more and more 
diverse. The one has been prepared by nature for a relig- 
ion of which democracy is the keynote, the other for a religion 
bound in the fetters of caste. It could scarcely have been 
otherwise. 

Here the geographer leaves the matter. It is not his 
function to study the intricate ramifications of Hindu caste 
or of Moslem democracy. That must be left to students of 
comparative religion or anthropology. Geography stands, 
as it were, between the science of geology, which deals with 
the past and with the interior of the earth, and the great 
group of sciences, such as biology, ethnology, economics, 
and history, which deal with life as it now exists. The field 
of geography as the science of the distribution of phenomena 
upon the earth’s surface is distinct and well defined; its laws, 
although intricate and as yet only beginning to be known, 
are precise and clear; and its sustained and intricate modes 
of reasoning are in the highest degree disciplinary. 


THE MODERN NEWSPAPER AS IT IS 
By A. Maurice Low 


HE modern newspaper is a commercial institution. In 
that respect, it differs in no wise from the modern dry- 
goods store or the modern hotel. They, like the news- 

paper, exist primarily to make money, and to serve the 
convenience of the public as an incident only to the enrich- 
ment of their proprietors. But the dry-goods store and the 
hotel make no false claim to educating the public taste or 
elevating the public morals. If, says the proprietor of a dry- 
goods store, women want to wear tube skirts and peach-basket 
hats, then tube skirts and peach-basket hats they shall find 
in my shop; and the more I can get my workmen and 
sewing girls and milliners to out-tube all my competitors, 
so as to make a woman’s dress resemble a cylinder and her 
hat take on the form of a peach-basket, the better pleased 
will be my customers and the greater will be my profits. 
And this philosophic and highly commercialized purveyor 
to the delights of woman does not announce in the news- 
paper that he has received a new consignment of tube skirts 
which he offers to the public because they are elevating or 
promote morality. “You want them,” he says in effect, 
“because they are the latest fashion and appeal to your 
vanity or desire; therefore come and buy them.” Person- 
ally he may think that this particular form of woman’s 
attire is hideous and approaches perilously close to the 
verge of indecency; but being a philosopher whose philos- 
ophy is tempered by the wisdom of the money-maker, he is 
able to convince himself that his only duty to the public 
is to give it what it wants at the particular time when that 
want is most insistent. 
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There is then, I repeat, fundamentally no difference 
between the motive that governs the proprietor of the news- 
paper and that of the dry-goods store. Both have been 
organized to make money. Necessarily this must be so. 
The cost of maintaining a newspaper in a large city is 
very great. The reader demands of the newspaper not 
only the news,—that is, not only the report of a great 
event, whether it be the birth of a new republic, a coronation, 
a disaster, a social movement, the speech of a prominent 
man, or a crime affecting society at large,—he must have 
something more. First, he insists that the event of impor- 
tance of to-day or yesterday shall be laid before him in his 
newspaper of the same afternoon or the following morning, 
but he is not content with a bare recital of the fact. He 
requires details, very often an explanation or exposition; for 
he is intelligent enough to want to know the significance 
to be attached to changing the capital of a great depend- 
ency, but he has neither the time nor the means to ascertain 
the reasons, and he relies on his newspaper to furnish the 
information. Similarly with a great many other things 
that are of general interest. The newspaper is the court 
of last resort. It must with the voice of authority decide 
a bet or tell a young housekeeper how to cook cabbage 
without filling her four-room flat with odors unlike those 
of Araby the Blest, but it also pronounces judgment on the 
motives of men and creates or destroys belief in them. 

The day when the newspaper was a very simple organi- 
zation has long gone; with the complexity of modern 
civilization the newspaper has become highly organized, 
and, like every other agency, highly specialized. The con- 
trast between the newspaper of to-day and that of fifty 
years ago is as great as the contrast between the lumbering 
stage-coach—lumbering and inconvenient and uncertain 
despite the “perfection of harmony” with which De 
Quincey’s fantasy clothed it—and the train de luxe, “the 
fiery arrow let loose” to wing its flight from one great 
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centre to another; or between the little shop of my boyhood 
and the great “stores” managed by a limited liability 
company, where the Londoner buys everything from 
cigarettes to old masters. The “stores” must carry a large 
and varied stock, for they cater to the middle class as well 
as to the rich; and to do this successfully they must com- 
mand large capital. The old personal relation between the 
proprietor of the small shop and his customer has been 
transformed into the purely impersonal relation of a clerk 
on one side of the counter and a purchaser on the other. 
It is the same with the newspapers. The editor no longer 
knows his readers. His appeal is to the masses, not to the 
classes. ‘The paper must do business on a large scale to 
be able to offer the greatest variety and the most attractive 
novelties; otherwise it must give way to a rival with greater 
enterprise, more skill, and a better knowledge of what the 
public wants. 

There are in this country, as well as in Europe, a few 
newspapers—all too few, I am sorry to say—with traditions 
as sacred as those of a race or family, whose proprietors 
are animated by a high purpose and feel their responsibility 
even although they are not unmindful of the necessity 
imposed upon them to make their journals pay. It would 
be invidious to mention these newspapers. Every news- 
paper proprietor may lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that he is living up to his traditions, and every reader 
who has a favorite newspaper may feel certain that his 
belongs to the excepted class. I would destroy no man’s 
peace of mind or faith in his fellow man. Leaving these 
few newspapers out of consideration, we may, broadly 
speaking, divide the press of this country and Europe 
into three groups. First, there is the newspaper owned by 
the man who has made it, who began his life either as 
reporter or printer, who has steadily worked his way up, 
and who owes his position to his ability, industry, and 
shrewdness. In the next class are the newspapers whose 
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proprietorship has been inherited. Finally, we have the 
newspapers bought or established solely for commercial 
purposes, whose owners believe their capital will yield them 
a profitable return, either in money or in the furtherance 
of their political or social or business ambitions; and that 
is only another way of saying that the money invested is 
expected to pay a dividend in one form or another. 

Now if my analysis of newspaper proprietorship is 
correct—and I venture to think it is a fairly accurate 
generalization—it will be seen that the motive of every 
person having a financial or proprietary interest in a news- 
paper is the same, and that motive is to make it an income- 
producing property. Let me repeat, lest I be accused of 
exaggeration or of generalizing too broadly, that I recog- 
nize the existence of a few newspapers to which the balance 
sheet is not the thing of vital consequence; and there is, 
of course, a small number of weekly and monthly journals 
published not in the hope of gain but to help a movement 
or a cause; but these are not newspapers in the sense in 
which we understand the term. 

If we admit, then, that the newspaper is a commercial 
institution—and I think from that conclusion there is no 
escape—and that it exists to make money for the persons 
who own it, the thought that will naturally occur to every- 
one is this: Is the newspaper hampered in rendering the 
highest service to the public because it is compelled to make 
money! And it may further be asked, is the newspaper 
any different from any other institution or individual? 
Must not the railway or the shop not only meet expenses 
but earn a profit in order to perform the best service; do 
not individuals—the lawyer, the doctor, the clergyman, 
the university professor even—work for gain? That is a 
fair question; but the difference between the newspaper and 
all other agencies of our civilization is that they are frankly 
money-making institutions, while the newspaper asserts that 
it has a mission to educate or to elevate the public; and 
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while posing as a missioner it grows rich on the profits of 
a merchant. Now the two things—the labors of the mis- 
sionary and the profits to be derived from missionary 
labors—are irreconcilable; ethically and economically they 
are antagonistic; they are as incongruous as Saint Francis 
of Assisi preaching poverty clothed in the raiment of the 
rich. Men build a railway because they believe it will pay. 
That it is a convenience to the public or supplies a neces- 
sity, is one of the reasons for justifying the outlay of capital, 
but that does not entitle the capitalist to any claim as a 
public benefactor. It is because the newspaper has assumed 
an air of morality, and arrogates the right to teach as well 
as to preach, that it has so greatly declined in influence. 
Circulation is not necessarily influence; and although the 
circulation of newspapers: to-day is larger than at any 
time since a modern press existed, the newspaper has 
become less a leader than a follower of public opinion. 
Nor is this surprising. The more a people think for 
themselves and the more they understand the confMlexity of 
motives, the less they will be inclined to believe in the 
sincerity of a mission whose success depends upon its profits. 
The more they see what a newspaper does, and especially 
what it does not do, the greater will be their conviction 
that, as the fundamental purpose of the newspaper is to 
make money, whatever service it may render to the public 
is merely incidental. 

The newspaper as conducted to-day is a business rather 
than a profession; but it is unlike any other manufacturing 
business in this respect: that while every other manufac- 
turer must sell his wares at a price to include the cost of 
raw materials, overhead charges, and profits,—and this 
principle runs through all business whether the plant turns 
out pins or battleships,—the newspaper manufacturer sells 
his output at a loss, for the one or two cents paid for a 
newspaper does not cover the cost of production. Yet the 
newspaper owner cannot publish his journal at a loss and 
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remain in business, and, as we know, newspapers make 
large profits from their advertising. Out of this anomalous 
state of affairs a peculiar relation has grown up between 
the newspaper and the advertiser. The bulk of advertising 
is furnished by merchants who cater to the masses and who 
use mediums having large general circulations. To obtain 
this circulation the newspaper prints what will appeal not 
to a limited circle but to the public at large. Moreover, 
since the larger the circulation the more valuable the paper 
is to the advertiser, the constant effort of the newspaper 
proprietor is to increase his circulation and to convert more 
white paper into his finished product. The reader, there- 
fore, is largely the decoy—and I use the term in no offensive 
sense—for the advertiser; and as it is the advertisers and 
not the reader who pay the expenses and profits of the 
newspaper, the advertiser must be treated with the same 
deference that an expectant nephew shows his rich uncle; 
for he who holds the purse strings in a commercial age is 
master. The result is that the newspaper is no longer a 
free agent. It cannot, as a matter of business, print matter 
that would offend or injure its large advertisers, even to do 
good to the community as a whole; it may not champion an 
unpopular cause, for that would be to risk the loss of 
readers, which’ would lessen its value as an advertising 
medium and diminish profits. 

We live in an age of rash, loose, and, all too frequently, 
ungoverned, statements; it is the fashion to attribute the 
worst motives to men. Demagogues have encouraged the 
belief that the newspaper is dishonest; that it is in the pay 
of, or in league with, those mysterious and maleficent 
powers of darkness known as the “interests”; and that 
this control by the “interests” makes it impossible for the 
poor or friendless to obtain justice. That, I am convinced, 
wrongs the newspaper proprietor. He is neither dishonest 
nor is he open to bribe; but like every other man engaged 
in business, he must consider the source whence his profits 
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come and shape his course accordingly. It would be as 
foolish for a newspaper to offend its large advertisers and 
forfeit their support as it would be for a college to teach 
the wrong brand of theology or for a public service cor- 
poration to antagonize the majority of its patrons for the 
convenience of the few. The newspaper, it has already 
been said, is no longer a free agent, and that loss of freedom 
is not deliberate prostitution or the sacrifice of principle 
for pelf. It arises out of the necessity for making money, 
and to make money the newspaper must retain the good-will 
of its advertisers and strive to obtain a large circulation. 
Another effect of commercialization has been to make the 
great editor an extinct species. There was a day when 
leading journals were only other names for the dominating 
men who conducted them; when one spoke of the “Spring- 
field Republican” it was to think of Bowles, the “New 
York Times” was Raymond, the “Sun” Dana, the 
“Tribune” Greeley, the “Herald” Bennett. They were 
men like other men, with all the faults and vanities of their 
contemporaries; some of them did things that to-day we 
should disapprove; their code of ethics was of their day 
and not of ours. But whether we approve or condemn, the 
fact remains that they left upon their papers the impress 
of their own personalities; when they wrote it was a 
personal message sent forth. They were great editors 
because they were free and unfettered; because the intimate 
connection between the newspaper and the advertiser had 
not been established; because the editor was the real chief 
of the paper; because the personal relation existed between 
him and the public—a public which was able to visualize 
the writer of stirring words and to perceive that behind the 
appeal was the man. To-day the editor is impersonal, and 
the reader is no more interested in the personality of the 
writer of the editorial of which he approves, than he is 
in the personality of any other skilled workman. He buys 
his shoes on the reputation of the factory,—not because of 
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his acquaintance with the men working at the machines; 
and in the same spirit he buys his newspaper. The 
average reader knows the ownership, real or reputed, of 
the paper he reads; but that is as far as his knowledge 
or interest goes. 

As the one-man power in journalism disappeared, so 
there also went out of existence the political journal. A 
newspaper used to be recognized as the avowed organ of 
a party, and its mission was frankly to praise everything 
done by its party and to damn the opposition. That was 
harmful, but it was less harmful than the hypocrisy of those 
modern journals which have stolen the livery of so-called 
independence and have become more rabidly partisan than 
the most extreme party organ of a former day. The 
political journal did less lasting injury than the modern 
independent newspaper, because its partisanship was known 
and no one expected that an opponent would be approved 
or commended; its extreme violence, its dishonesty, and 
its distortions defeated its own ends. The so-called inde- 
pendent newspaper—whose main purpose is to make money 
and to wield power through a large circulation—pretends 
to be honest and unbiassed, to support a man or a measure 
because of the good to follow, and to be animated solely 
by the highest and most disinterested motives; but as a 
matter of fact, it is all too frequently dishonest as well 
as unscrupulous, and champions any man or measure 
that it believes to be popular and likely to increase its profits ; 
dropping without ceremony its idol of the hour when 
he is no longer a drawing card, or executing a volte 
face without apology or explanation, when the fickle whim 
of public opinion reverses itself. It is at least something 
more than coincidence, that in nearly every community the 
newspaper known as “yellow” boasts the loudest of its 
independence and its devotion to the public weal. I think 
we must educate the public to regard with the same 
suspicion this type of newspaper as we do the individual 
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who makes too frequent and public profession of his piety 
and rigid morality. 

Has the newspaper a mission? Is the newspaper to be 
regarded simply as a convenience and an agency of our 
highly developed civilization,—like the telephone, for 
instance, which performs a similar function in bringing 
an entire community into touch; or is it less a convenience 
or a necessity than a means to serve as a teacher of morals 
as well as of the mind, to champion the right and to lead 
in the crusade against wrong, to set an example of holy 
living, and to count no sacrifice too great? In a word, is 
the duty of the newspaper to supplement the efforts of the 
church and the college and to bring men to a realization 
and appreciation of the better and higher things of life? 
Is this code incompatible with the desire and necessity to 
make money? 

The newspaper is the victim of its own creation; it has 
been forced into growth instead of having been allowed to 
mature slowly, and it suffers in consequence. 'Twentieth- 
century journalism is so new that most of us can remember 
its birth, and the world is so closely knit that a journalistic 
discovery in New York is immediately appropriated in 
London, improved for better or worse according to French 
taste, modified to suit Berlin requirements, adapted to 
Viennese ideas, made to serve Rome as the Romans do, and 
tossed about from capital to capital, until in Calcutta or 
Tokio you shall find the impress of New York or London 
in the newspapers of those cities. As a matter of fact, 
there is little difference in newspapers throughout the 
world, such modifications as exist being due to convention 
and racial peculiarities rather than to the influence of ideals. 
Again I remind my readers that I am dealing not with 
exceptional cases but with newspapers in the mass. The 
modern newspaper came with a rush as a result of the 
improvement in the processes of manufacture, and because 
of that cheapening of the cost of all production which is 
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one of the most remarkable achievements of the closing 
years of the last century and this decade of the present, 
despite the world-wide cry of the increased cost of living. 
In the days of the hand press, newspapers were necessarily 
small in form, and their editions were limited. When 
power was substituted for manual labor, and steam or 
electricity drove the press instead of a man or boy “kicking” 
it (as the operation was technically known), it was possible 
to increase both the number of pages and the size of the 
edition; and with improvement in the art of manufacture 
both size and numbers were practically unlimited. The 
manufacturer was keeping pace with the other agencies 
that make the newspaper. When communication was slow 
and uncertain, the editor had to accept what was given him 
and be thankful; when steam superseded sail, and electricity 
covered earth above and the waters beneath with a network 
of fine wires, the editor held the world in his grasp. All 
that he had to do was to make use of his new found power. 
That was the birth of modern journalism. 

The age of leisure had gone. The day when writers 
could write slowly and carefully because time was no 
object, was no more. Haste was now everything, for 
electricity had annihilated both time and space, and the clock 
became the newspaper man’s calendar. Thus he came to 
measure time not by hours but by minutes. 

Readers as well as the makers of newspapers had now a 
new conception of the newspaper. The change in form and 
size was no more radical than the accepted belief of the 
function of the newspaper and the matter it was legitimate 
for a newspaper to print. No longer content with accept- 
ing such news as might come through casual or well- 
disposed sources, the editor now secured his own channels 
of information by appointing special correspondents. 
When telegraph and cable were a novelty and tolls were 
high, only sparing use could be made of them; but with 
the cheapening of telegraphic transmission, the increase of 
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competition, and the rivalry of newspapers to show their 
enterprise and financial strength by printing more news 
secured at a higher cost than their competitors could 
afford, the correspondents used the wires without regard 
to space or expense. Beginning solely as a recorder of 
facts, the special correspondent soon came to occupy his 
present exalted position as the diviner of events still in the 
womb of the future, the interpreter of thoughts lying 
dormant in the minds of men. It was not sufficient that 
the correspondent should tell what had taken place that day 
or yesterday; he was required to know what would be done 
to-morrow or the day after. From being painstaking, 
plodding, and intelligent, he became brilliant in the same 
sense that Jowett, the celebrated Master of Balliol, used 
the word. On hearing one of his undergraduates describe 
another student as a brilliant fellow, he asked him what he 
meant by it; and when the man hesitated for a suitable 
definition, Jowett promptly answered: “A brilliant fellow 
is a man who knows very little and guesses a great deal.” 
Of that sort of brilliancy the press is full. The man who 
can guess shrewdly, or if not shrewdly at least plausibly, 
may plume himself on his cleverness if he be fortunate 
enough to have guessed correctly,—and under the doctrine 
of chances, it is an even thing whether he guesses right or 
wrong. If he misses his guess he need not particularly 
concern himself, for the newspaper is an ephemeral thing; 
what is written to-day is read to-morrow, only indistinctly 
remembered the day after, and overslaughed the following 
day by something the public considers more important or 
by something printed in larger type. 

Whenever a demand exists, it will always be satisfied. 
The special correspondent, from being a novelty and a 
luxury, became commonplace and a necessity. The news- 
paper, at first content with its own correspondent in Wash- 
ington or at the State capital—the two most important 
centres of news,—enlarged its sphere by stationing corre- 
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spondents at other centres as well as at many minor places, 
and then boldly launched forth with correspondents abroad; 
so that to-day the great metropolitan newspaper which 
prides itself on its enterprise and its ability to secure news 
regardless of cost, will have in its employment several 
hundred special correspondents, some of whom are in receipt 
of regular salaries, and others paid by the piece or the 
amount of news they furnish. The special correspondent 
is an evolution of the reporter. Ever since newspapers were 
first published, there have been reporters after a fashion; 
but the reporter of to-day, especially the American reporter, 
exists because of the demand. He is ubiquitous, omni- 
present, omniscient. ‘To him nothing is sacred and nothing 
is impossible. Give a reporter an assignment to discover a 
missing heiress or the lost tribes of Israel, and he will set 
about his task blithely and unconcernedly; for it is all in 
the day’s work, and if his quest is fruitless it will be neither 
effort nor money wasted. His fertile imagination will 
enable him to supply theories in place of facts, and the 
average newspaper reader will often accept an ingenious 
theory with more satisfaction than he will a barren fact. 
It is here that the modern newspaper breaks down. 
In any other manufacturing establishment, every worker is 
simply a cog in the great machine, and if, in the process 
of manufacture, a single workman blunders to the extent 
of even the fraction of an inch, the particular piece of work 
on which perhaps a hundred men are engaged, is rendered 
worthless. In the newspaper factory, on the other hand, 
there is no coérdination and each man is independent of his 
fellow. In the making of to-day’s issue of any large news- 
paper there have been used—exclusive of the mechanical 
force—the brains and physical energies of several hundred 
men, the majority of whom have done their work at long 
range and far remote from the office of the newspaper, and 
who rarely if ever come into personal contact with the editor 
or manager or proprietor. In these men, as well as in 
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those who are attached to the office and work under his 
personal direction, the editor must repose implicit reliance; 
for it is manifestly as impossible for an editor to read every 
line of copy that goes to make up the current issue, and to 
ascertain personally the truth or falsity, the impartiality 
or bias of every reporter, special writer, and correspondent, 
as it would be for a general commanding an army to know 
personally the physical condition of every man in the ranks, 
the state of his equipment, or the amount of ammunition 
he carries. For this information he trusts to his subordi- 
nates, who have only conscientiously to use their intelligence 
in order to ascertain the facts. Neither honesty nor 
industry will serve the editor or his assistants; nothing 
short of omniscience can enable them to determine whether 
a supposed statement of fact is in truth fact or colored by 
the prejudice or bad judgment of the correspondent or 
reporter. 

This is the weak link in the newspaper chain. The 
newspaper first,—and by that I mean the entity known as 
the “force,” which includes everybody from the editor to 
the office boy,—and later its readers, receive their impres- 
sions of an event, a measure, or a motive through the mind 
of a single man. This man may possess sound judgment, 
wide experience, ability to analyze, to discriminate, and 
justly to appraise; he may be ever mindful of his responsi- 
bility and the duty that devolves upon him to permit 
neither prejudice nor passion to color his reports; but more 
often than not, I regret to say, he is possessed of none of 
these qualities. That is why the press which has done 
much good has also done much harm. It is a common belief 
that the newspaper encourages sensationalism because it 
pays, and that the trivial, the inconsequential, and the 
unworthy things of life will always be printed, while matters 
of greater importance are crowded out. But, barring those 
newspapers that deliberately pander to the depraved, we 
cannot suppose that the newspaper consciously attempts to 
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debauch the public taste, or that it makes a cold-blooded 
calculation and gives two columns to a murder because that 
is more profitable than half a column to a sermon, or that 
there is a settled policy to print only the worst and most 
degrading. The explanation is, that the men who make 
newspapers—not necessarily their editors and proprietors— 
are too often men of trivial minds to whom the trivial 
naturally makes its appeal. It is one of the ironies of this 
particular agency of our modern civilization, that the 
proprietor or editor of a newspaper is the modern Franken- 
stein whose monster has got beyond his control. Many 
things done by a newspaper are not sanctioned by its pro- 
prietor, but he is powerless in the grip of his own machine. 
His control is often more nominal than real; for even if 
he exercises efficient control, it is impossible, as I have 
already explained, for him to know everything that is 
written. Even the man of the most positive force and 
strongest character is unable to contend against hundreds, 
and he is obliged to yield to the energy he has created. 

It is the common belief that the newspaper gives the 
public what it wants. Does it? I often question whether 
the public really gets what it wants; whether there is not 
a public that wants something quite different, but perforce 
must take what is offered because there is nothing else. I 
think there are many persons who will agree with Lamb: 
“Newspapers always excite curiosity. No one ever lays one 
down without a feeling of disappointment.” 

Is it then true that the newspaper gives the public what 
it wants; that the newspaper ascertains the public demand 
and endeavors to satisfy it? Is it not rather true that the 
newspaper instead of satisfying the demand creates it? 
Women are at the mercy of the dictators of fashion and 
they must wear what their masters provide. The reader of 
the newspaper must take tube literature and peach-basket 
reports or go naked. An instance last year typifies the 
appeal that the trivial makes to the newspaper. At a 
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fancy-dress ball in a Swiss winter resort, the wife of the 
British Prime Minister is reported (we may perhaps doubt 
the accuracy of the report, but that of course is not material) 
to have worn Turkish trousers; and at once this important 
item of so-called news was cabled around the world. Per- 
haps as an apology, perhaps as an excuse for its own 
triviality, a newspaper that published the news had an 
editorial justifying its action. “Many serious-minded 
persons,” said this newspaper (one of the leading journals 
of the country, I may add), “will be disturbed by the 
prominence given the item and may be led to make remarks 
about backstairs gossip in the press. But all things are 
relative; and speaking generally, are not more people vitally 
interested in Mrs. Asquith’s trousers than in Sir Edward 
Grey’s new Garter? Will not many millions of persons who 
know nothing about the British Premier’s policies remember 
for years to come his wife’s performance? Doubtless a 
wider knowledge of the policies might be more improving; 
but taking human nature as it is, it is a fair guess that it 
will manifest a much livelier: concern about the trousers.” 
Does the public really care two straws whether Mrs. 
Asquith wears Turkish trousers at a fancy-dress ball? Is 
there really a demand on the part of the public to have its 
curiosity satisfied? Did not the newspaper in this particular 
instance, which is not isolated but representative, try to 
create a demand, and by satisfying the demand did it not 
lower public taste? No serious injury was done to public 
morals, for Mrs. Asquith’s Turkish trousers are neither 
immoral nor improper; but the liking for the trivial was 
encouraged, and the appetite for the trivial feeds on itself. 
It is because the standard of the average newspaper man 
is not sufficiently high—or rather, because there is really no 
standard at all—and because the great majority of news- 
paper men do not bring to their work a ripened judgment 
and a knowledge of the world, that harm is done by the 
press. The writers for the press, as a class, are men of 
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the type of mind to whom the demagogue, the notoriety- 
seeker, and the sensation-monger make their appeal; for 
unfortunately it is the demagogue, the self-advertiser, and 
the vain, irresponsible man who are most ready to ventilate 
their dishonest and ridiculous views or dangerous theories 
so that, in the argot of the trade, the newspaper may have 
a “story.” Nothing would more effectually restore sanity 
to a highly wrought-up and hysterical people, and at the 
same time deprive the demagogue and the self-advertiser 
of their occupation, than a conspiracy of silence among the 
newspapers, and a higher conception, on the part of writers 
for the press, of their own duties and responsibilities. It 
is possible, of course, that such a conspiracy might render 
the newspapers subject to the pains and penalties of the 
Sherman Law, for the demagogues would undoubtedly hold 
that it was a restraint of their trade; yet a few editors might 
very well suffer martyrdom in such a cause, and find their 
reward in the performance of the highest public service. 

Whatever the faults of the newspaper—and we are 
frankly compelled to admit that they are many—we need 
not despair, for the newspaper like life itself, of which it 
is a part, is a product of evolution; and in the evolutionary 
process it is emerging from a lower to a higher state. It 
is the cowardice of pessimism to think that the past is better 
than the present—a doctrine to which no evolutionist can 
subscribe and no person can accept who believes that the 
world does not stand still. For all matter is force in 
motion, and that force must drive civilization either forward 
or backward; in human society there is no dead centre. 
If civilization were going backward, we should long ago 
have reverted to barbarism; but as no one can deny the 
evidence of his own senses, as he sees on every hand the 
proofs of a higher and advancing civilization, not merely 
in the material triumph of mind over matter but in the 
broadening concept of humanity and the development of 
the spiritual, there is no reason for discouragement. 
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But while we need not despair and may, on the contrary, 
face the future with a serenity born of confidence, much 
may be done to accelerate the day we hope for,—and it is 
here that the university can take the lead. It has often 
been said that journalism can be taught in no school except 
the newspaper office, and it is the taunt of the “practical” 
newspaper man—the man whose deficiencies I have lightly 
touched upon—that of all persons seeking positions on the 
staff of a newspaper, the last to be given consideration is 
the college graduate. No university, it is true, can teach 
experience, for experience is learned not from books but 
from life; the wisest professor cannot make his students wise 
unless they have in themselves the germ of wisdom. “I 
‘an give the gentleman reasons, but I cannot supply him 
with reason,” was Disraeli’s retort to a fellow member of 
the House of Commons. But journalism can be taught 
just as our universities now teach law and medicine, science 
and the mechanic arts, with the same advantage no less to 
their respective professions than to the men who follow them. 

If I may venture to sketch a course in journalism, it 
would be somewhat along this line. I should make little 
or no attempt to teach what may be termed the mechanics 
of the art—that is, how to procure news, or the require- 
ments of the daily newspaper, or the routine of newspaper 
making,—for these are things that any intelligent man will 
learn in a few weeks; but I should endeavor to teach the 
art of lucid writing and directness of statement, and to 
cultivate the gift of saying in the fewest possible words 
whatever is to be said, seizing on the salient, always trying 
to interest, and yet never sacrificing fact for mere smartness. 
There would be courses in general history, contemporary 
international politics, economics, and American political 
history, which would include a study of the tariff, the 
Constitution, the work of Congress and the State legisla- 
tures, and a consideration of court decisions on legislative 
enactments; general literature, political geography, at least 
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one, and preferably two, modern foreign languages. Here 
I find myself in somewhat of a dilemma, for to complete the 
education of the student who aspires to the degree of 
Bachelor Nuntii Missi (if I may plagiarize somewhat from 
the vocabulary of the noted campaigner and original special 
correspondent in Gaul), I must create a new chair. There 
must be a professor of what for convenience may be termed 
“perspective and proportion,” who shall teach his students 
how properly to weigh values, to sift evidence, to determine 
the relative importance of events, and who, given facts, 
shall appraise the motives of men fairly and reach a just 
conclusion. Part of the subjects I would have included are 
now taught by professors of psychology, and part are 
presented in the law schools in the lectures on evidence; 
but the work of the new chair would be in a different field, 
for it would be a training for the newspaper man calculated 
to develop his powers of judgment and to enable him to 
reach an unbiassed estimate of the motives that actuate 
public men and the importance to be attached to their acts; 
to teach him to discriminate between what is really important 
and what is too trivial for a great newspaper to print. 

The man who leaves one of our great universities with 
the degree of B.N.M. would be an educated man in the 
best sense of the word, and his education would be practical. 
He would know little of the classics or mathematics; but 
those deficiencies would be compensated, and his mental dis- 
cipline would come through other studies. A course such 
as I have roughly outlined would be taken, I am inclined 
to think, not only by men who intend to make journalism 
their vocation, but it would be attractive to men who are 
fitting themselves for commercial life or public service—men 
to whom modernism (using the word in its broadest mean- 
ing) appeals rather than classicism, and to whom the study 
of life in the making is of more value than the study of life 
in the past. 
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If universities had courses in journalism, I believe that 
the time would come when, instead of the university man 
not being welcomed in the newspaper office, he would be 
the only person whom the editor would consider as an 
applicant; just as now no reputable lawyer’s office is open 
to a man who has not his degree, and as it is from the 
technical schools that the ranks of engineers and electricians 
are recruited. The editor would insist upon his reporter or 
correspondent having a degree because—again the weighty 
commercial consideration—he would get more for his money. 
He would have an educated man able to write with intel- 
ligence on many subjects, trained and disciplined, careful 
in his judgments, restrained in his statements, sensible of 
his responsibility, taking his profession seriously; because 
it would then be a serious profession with a standing equal 
to that of any other. The university would have fulfilled 
its proper function of raising the general standard of 
culture, and causing scholarship to be respected; the 
graduate of the university would bring to the newspaper 
the ideals of the university. The public would uncon- 
sciously be influenced and would no longer contentedly 
accept stupidity, ignorance, bad taste, or the trivial. The 
public would demand something better, and that demand the 
newspaper, always alert to give the public what it wants, 
would supply. 





ARE THE PATRIARCHS HISTORICAL? 


By Apert T. CLay 





1 NE of the results of the modern criticism of the Old 
Testament, certain scholars maintain, is the decision 

| that the patriarchs are not to be regarded as histori- 
iy cal. Research, it is said, has forever disproved the claim 
} that they are to be considered as real characters. This con- 
clusion is generally accepted by the advanced school of crit- 


i ics, not as a theory but as an established fact; and it is being 

appropriated more and more by the clergy and teachers 

' of the Bible. Not only are the patriarchs thus disposed d 

i of, but also other familiar characters of the Old Testament, . 
such as Moses, Solomon, and David. Yahweh or Jehovah, 


the god of the Hebrews, is identified with the Babylonian 
Marduk; and it is supposed that the stories connected with 
that Babylonian deity were later taken over into the Chris- 
tian religion and applied to Christ. These scholars declare 
that Babylonian mythology furnished the Biblical writers 
i with the elements of the story of Christ: his birth, his weep- 

ing over Jerusalem, his passion, death, resurrection, and 
ascension, as well as other incidents of his life. Only a 
change of names has taken place in these adaptations, and 
a Babylonian god has been transformed into Christ. 

Some of the pan-Babylonists, as the critics holding these 
Ph views are called, have run to such extremes that they have 
won few adherents. The scholars, however, who simply 
relegate to the region of myth the history of Israel before the 
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\ Exodus, have a greater following; and their teachings are 
i becoming popularized to such an extent that they are even 
" brought into the helps furnished for the teachings of the 
ti Sunday School. In the compass of this article it will be 
Hit possible to discuss only the claims that are made against 
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the existence of the patriarchs, and to acquaint ourselves with 
the exact grounds for these so-called conclusions. 

It is claimed by some scholars holding these negative 
views, that the patriarchs were originally deities, but were 
in time degraded to the rank of men. Others regard them 
as personified tribes or clans; while a third class maintains 
that in the late days of Jewry Abraham was made the ficti- 
tious father of the Hebrews. He was created, they say, so 
that the beginning of the Hebrew race could be projected 
backward a number of centuries, and the antiquity of their 
history increased. In short, they claim that the story of this 
fictitious father of the Hebrews is a fanciful midrash, a 
post-exilic forgery, interwoven with historical facts ascer- 
tained during the period of the Babylonian captivity. 

The claim that Abram was a deity, namely a moon-god, 
figures prominently in an astrological theory of the universe. 
The following proofs have been offered in substantiation. 
In the Old Testament Abram is mentioned in connection 
with the cities Haran and Ur, which were centres of the 
worship of the moon-god Sin. The first element of the name 
Ab-ram (Ab, “father”) was a common epithet of this deity, 
who in Babylonian mythology was the father of the sun-god 
Shamash. One of Abram’s homes was Kirjath-arba (“city 
of four’), the early name of Hebron. The word arba 
(“four”) is assumed to be the name of a deity, supposedly 
the moon-god, since the moon-god has four phases. Simi- 
larly, in the case of Beer-sheba (“seven wells”), another 
home of Abram, the element sheba (“seven”) is taken to be 
the name of a god and identified with the number of days 
in each phase of the moon. The three hundred and eighteen 
men who fought with the patriarch against the four kings, 
as narrated in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, represent 
the number of days when the moon is visible. Again, 
Jacob’s four wives symbolize the four phases of the moon, 
and his twelve sons the twelve months; while Leah’s seven 
children are the gods of the days of the week. 
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An adherent of the pan-Babylonist theory, who makes use 
of this rdle played by numbers in the Old Testament, after 
claiming that the twelve sons of Jacob are the zodiacal signs, 
admits that the numbers in genuine history sometimes coin- 
cide with those of mythology. The Kaiser, he says, has six 
sons and a daughter, making seven in all, who thus corre- 
spond to the seven planets including Venus. 

Besides the occurrence of characteristic numbers, other 
examples of coincidence are advanced in support of this 
theory of Abram’s origin. The patriarch and Sarah, who 
was his half-sister, are considered identical with the gods 
Tammuz and Ishtar, who happen to have been similarly 
related; and the fact that Ishtar was the daughter of the 
moon-god Sin is considered an additional indication that 
Abram was amoon-god. The name of Abram’s wife, Sarah 
or Sarai, is regarded as equivalent to the Assyrian sharratu 
(“queen’’), which is an epithet of the moon-god’s consort at 
Haran. In like manner, Milcah, the name of Abram’s 
sister-in-law, is equivalent to malkatu (“queen”), the name 
of the consort of the sun-god and perhaps of the moon-god 
also. It is supposed that after the introduction of Yahweh 
worship, these so-called deities were made heroes and were 
placed in the ranks of mankind, thus becoming the progeni- 
tors of the tribe which was later called Israel. 

As a matter of fact, exactly the reverse is the order in 
mythology: heroes are deified, but gods are not degraded 
to the state of man, nor even to that of demigods. More- 
over, no evidence is offered to show that the patriarchs were 
worshipped as deities, or that they were ever considered 
other than men. In the Old Testament only human quali- 
ties are ascribed to the patriarchs. That tombs purporting 
to be theirs have been held sacred, cannot be accepted as 
sufficient evidence to substantiate the claim that they were 
once gods, any more than the so-called tomb of Jonah 
would indicate that the prophet was ever regarded as a deity. 
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The element Ab (“father’’) is quite common in the names 
of all Semitic peoples. Familiar to us in the Old Testa- 
ment are: Abiezer, Abigail, Abihu, Abijah, Abimelech, etc., 
some of which have meanings more appropriate for such a 
theory than the name Abram. Further, while Sin was the 
“father” of the sun-god Shamash, the epithet Ab was 
enjoyed by many other deities, as was also that of his con- 
sort—sharratu (“queen”). Moreover, it is a question 
whether the critics are right in saying that Sarah, or Sarai, 
means “queen.” A more correct translation is “princess.” 
With such arguments, which surely cannot be considered 
very weighty, it would be possible to prove a mythological 
origin for many characters in ancient history. 

Haran, the city in which Abram tarried, was indeed a 
seat of the moon-god worship; but it is extremely uncertain 
whether we know which ancient city is indicated by “Ur of 
the Chaldees.” The identification of Ur with Uruwmmu, the 
present Mugayyar in Southern Babylonia, is by no means 
established, notwithstanding its general acceptance. St. 
Stephen, in the Acts of the Apostles, speaks of the place 
as being in Mesopotamia. In the Talmud, as well as in 
some later Arabic writings, Warka (the ‘Orek of the Sep- 
tuagint, or the Uru-ki of the Babylonian inscriptions), also 
in Southern Babylonia, is mentioned as the city. It is there- 
fore doubtful whether scholars have rightly determined the 
location of Ur, beyond the fact that it was probably in 
Babylonia. Thus the association of the patriarch with two 
cities where the moon-god Sin was worshipped must be 
regarded as extremely precarious. 

Such is the fabric upon which the theories concerning the 
mythological character of the patriarchs rest. Roman, Gre- 
cian, Egyptian, and Babylonian myths are cited in support 
of the hypothesis. The widespread acceptance of these con- 
clusions cannot be due to the convincing character of the 
arguments that have been offered, but rather, apparently, 
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to the fact that they have emanated from certain learned 
quarters in Berlin and Leipzig. 

Another favorite theory held by some Biblical students 
is that the patriarchs are personified tribes. In support of 
this interpretation various analogies are cited. In Greek 
mythology, for example, certain characters are regarded as 
the progenitors of the tribes: Ion is the founder of the 
Ionians, and Helene of the Hellenes. So also in the 
Hebrew records. The nations enumerated in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis are referred to as men: “And the sons 
of Ham: Cush (Ethiopia), and Mizraim (Egypt), and 
Put (the Phaiat in Lower Egypt), and Canaan . 
And Canaan begat Sidon his first-born, and Heth (‘land 
of the Hittites’), and the Jebusite, and the Amorite, and the 
Girgashite . ” No scholar at the present time would 
even suggest any other interpretation of such passages than 
that they represent some kind of a distribution of nations 
and peoples. It is equally certain that no ancient Semite 
would have interpreted the table as referring to persons and 
regarded the Hittite, for instance, as his blood relation. 

But it is impossible to apply this explanation generally. 
We have, it is true, the notable use of the name Israel to 
represent the nation. In like manner, the names Jacob and 
Isaac are employed to designate the Hebrews; but it has 
been noted that Isaac in this sense occurs only in the seventh 
chapter of Amos, and Jacob only in certain kinds of litera- 
ture, where it appears as a substitute for the name Israel. 
That the name Jacob came to be applied to the Hebrews was 
quite natural, for he was regarded as their ancestor, and his 
name occupied a conspicuous place in their religion. It was 
he who went down to Egypt where his descendants were 
enslaved; and their history taught them that the tribes 
representing his twelve sons took possession of Canaan. It 
is therefore not difficult to understand why Jacob’s name 
should have been applied to the people. The fact that there 
is a nation called Columbia, and a district bearing that name, 
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as well as rivers and cities, is surely no proof that Columbus 
is the personification of a tribe. 

There is another serious difficulty for those who would 
hold this theory. In the case of Abram, or Abraham, the 
father of the Hebrews, no such geographical or tribal name 
is known. On the other hand, Canaan, Heth, Sidon, etc., 
except in the form of gentilics, were not used as personal 
names; whereas the monuments show that Abram, Jacob, 
and Joseph were personal names of the ancient period. The 
name Abram is discussed in a later paragraph. “Jacob” is 
recognized in Jakubi, or in the fuller form Jakub-el; and 
“Joseph” in the Egyptian Joseph-el (Yshap’ara), or the 
Babylonian form Jashup-el. These are weighty facts 
against the theory. In short, those who hold that the patri- 
archs are personified tribes, must offer more evidence before 
their hypothesis can be regarded as within the range of 
probability. 

More effective than any of the foregoing theories is the 
argument based upon the silence of the monuments as 
regards certain facts ordinarily considered historical. For- 
tunately we have a test provided by archeology which can 
here be applied. Let it be recalled that only one or two dec- 
ades ago, not only were the patriarchs themselves regarded 
as unhistorical personages, but the entire historical back- 
ground for the period was considered to be a late invention. 
For example, certain Semitists claimed that the campaign 
of the four kings of the East and their conflict with the five 
kings of Palestine, as recorded in the fourteenth chapter of 
Genesis, must be regarded as an impossible event at such an 
early period; and that the whole story must be considered 
a fiction based upon the Assyrian conquest of Palestine in 
later centuries. They supposed the very names of the kings 
to have been fictitiously invented, accounting for them as 
etymological plays upon subsequent events. Moreover, 
they could not regard it credible that Elam, whose king 
Chedorlaomer led the invasion, had yet appeared upon the 
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political horizon. In short, these critics declared that the 
historical background of the patriarchal period must have 
been altogether different from that described in Genesis. 
These and other arguments based entirely upon the silence 
of the monuments, have been offered in defense of the posi- 
tion that the patriarchs are not historical. But although the 
work of excavating the ruin-hills of the past is only in its 
infancy and there are thousands of unread inscriptions lying 
in the different museums and in private collections, the spade 
of the excavator and the patient toil of the decipherer have 
already brought to light data which have completely over- 
thrown these arguments and silenced them forever. 

Archeology has little or no bearing upon the Old Testa- 
ment stories grouped about the lives of the patriarchs. Its 
light bears only indirectly upon the main outlines of the 
patriarchal history. Whether the details of this history 
are to be regarded authentic is another question. The 
present discussion concerns simply the personal existence of 
the patriarchs and their contemporaries. And it will be 
seen that whenever the monuments have passed a verdict 
upon questions of authenticity in the patriarchal history of 
the Old Testament narrative, they have without exception 
confirmed the Biblical account. Let us first inquire what 
archeology has to say concerning the assertion that the 
names of the four kings of the East were fictitiously invented 
by a late Hebrew writer. 

In the fourteenth chapter of Genesis we read, “And it 
came to pass in the days of Amraphel, King of Shinar, 
Arioch, King of Ellasar, Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, and 
Tidal, King of Goiim, that they made war .. .” A great 


deal has been written upon the identification of Hammurabi 
with Amraphel, the first of these kings. Although there 
is some disagreement among scholars concerning the pecul- 
iar form of the name in Hebrew, this identification is now 
generally accepted. Numerous inscriptions of this king 
have been published, including a number of his letters. 
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The identification of Arioch, the name of the second 
king, with Eri-Akw of the inscriptions, though questioned 
by some scholars who are anxious to maintain their thesis, 
is now reasonably certain. These inscriptions show that 
Kudur-Mabug, Suzerain of a part of Elam, had two sons 
who sat on the throne of Larsa (Ellasar). Their names 
have been read as if they were Semitic, Warad-Sin and Rim- 
Sin. Formerly it was thought that these names represented 
the same person, but more recently this interpretation has 
been proved erroneous. Also, it has been shown that these 
cuneiform signs which have been read Warad-Sin and Rim- 
Sin, as if they were Semitic, have a very different value 
when read as Sumerian,—and it is the Sumerian language 
that was used in Southern Babylonia during the era of these 
four kings. Thus in the first name (Warad-Sin), the ele- 
ment which was read Warad in Semitic would have been 
read in Sumerian Uri or Eri, a word meaning in that lan- 
guage “servant,” but used extensively by the scribes to 
represent any foreign name of similar sound (for example, 
the name of the West-Semitic god Uru). And the second 
element, read Sin in Semitic, was frequently used in Sume- 
rian inscriptions to signify Aku, an epithet of the moon-god 
Sin. The name would then read in Sumerian not Warad- 
Sin but Eri-Aku, which is clearly to be identified with the 
“Arioch” of the Biblical narrative. It is true that Arioch’s 
name is neither Semitic nor Sumerian. He was the son of 
an Elamitic ruler, and doubtless bore an Elamitic name. 
But it is altogether probable that this foreign name in a 
Sumerian district would have been represented in Sume- 
rian inscriptions by the signs having the values Eri and Aku, 
since this corresponds with the custom known to have been 
employed by the Babylonians in writing foreign names. 
With Eri-Aku as the reading of the cuneiform, the identifi- 
cation of the name with Arioch is therefore probably correct. 

Inscriptions of Chedorlaomer have not yet been discovered. 
The name of this king is, however, Elamitic, being composed 
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of two elements, Kudur, meaning “servant,” and Lagamar, 
a well-known deity of Elam. 

It still remains doubtful whether the fourth ruler, Tidal, 
King of Goiim, has been identified in the inscriptions. Sev- 
eral Assyriologists who have examined a late fragment of an 
epic written in the Persian period, claim that Tudghul, King 
of Guti, is the king referred to. Guti is known as a country 
which figured extensively in the politics of Babylonia at this 
time, but unfortunately even the location of the land is as 
yet unknown. It does seem highly probable, however, that 
the land Guti is the one referred to. In this remarkable 
manner we are coming to know the rulers of that ancient 
period, and we have every reason to hope that before long 
all these names, hitherto regarded by many as fictitious, will 
be restored to their place in history. 

Attention has been called to the fact that critics formerly 
considered any invasion of the West, such as the Biblical 
narrative attributes to these four kings, an impossible event 
at so early a period as 2000 B. C. Archeology has shown 
that precisely such an invasion was accomplished centuries 
earlier even than that date. Lugal-zaggisi, King of Erech 
(about 2600 B. C.), informs us that he conquered the land 
from the sea of the rising sun to the sea of the setting sun; 
that is, from the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. Sar- 
gon, who lived about 2700 B. C., as well as subsequent 
rulers, conquered Amurru, or the land of the Amorites 
(Syria and Palestine). Moreover, whereas the same critics 
have questioned the political existence of Elam at this time, 
archeology has proven that it really dominated Palestine at 
the very time stated in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis. 
In the fourth verse we read, “Twelve years they served 
Chedorlaomer (King of Elam), and in the thirteenth year 
they rebelled.” This is the only reference made in the Old 
Testament to any contact that the people of Palestine had 
with Elam, and it is most remarkable that this statement 
should now be confirmed by unmistakable evidence. For 
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the inscriptions show that at this particular time a king of 
Elam claimed suzerainty over Palestine. On bricks dis- 
covered in the foundations of buildings at Mugayyar in 
Southern Babylonia, appears this inscription: 


For the god Nannar, his king, Kudur-Mabug, 
suzerain of Amurru, son of Simti-Shilkhak, 
because Nannar heard his prayer has he built 
E-nun-makh, the temple of Nannar, for his life 
and for the life of Eri-Aku, his son, king of Larsa. 


This inscription shows that Kudur-Mabug, father of Arioch, 
and elsewhere referred to as Suzerain of Emutbal (a part of 
Elam), used at this time the title ddda Amurru, “Suzerain 
of Amurru” (Syria and Palestine). This title, at a time 
subsequent to the invasion, fell to Amraphel (Hammurabi), 
who in his thirty-first year threw off the yoke of Elam and 
secured the sovereignty for himself. 

It is a most interesting fact that we can now refute the 
objection of scholars who have questioned the historical prob- 
ability of the coalition of the four nations, by giving sub- 
stantial reasons for this coalition in the cases of at least three 
of the four kings who took part in the invasion. We read 
that Chedorlaomer, King of Elam, had with him Amraphel, 
King of Shinar, Arioch, King of Ellasar (or, more cor- 
rectly, Larsa), and Tidal, King of Goiim. Now it has 
already been stated that Amraphel was subject to Elam 
until his thirty-first year, and Arioch was a son of the Suze- 
rain of Emutbal, a part of Elam. Moreover, recently dis- 
covered inscriptions show that Guti (or Goiim, if the identi- 
fication already mentioned is correct) was involved in the 
politics of these nations in this age. In other words, the 
first contact of Palestinean rulers with foreign powers 
recorded in the Old Testament, is verified in this most 
remarkable manner, the very details of the account being 
corroborated. Yet only recently it was claimed that even 
the historical background of the patriarchal period must 
have been altogether different from the account in Genesis. 
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Another important argument formerly urged by critics 
for the late origin of Abram was the fact that in the inscrip- 
tions prior to the tenth century, the name of the patriarch 
was not found. An Assyrian scholar had pointed out a 
name supposed to be his, in the period of the first dynasty, 
about 2000 B. C., but it was later shown that this name was 
to be read Abi-erakh. This left the earliest occurrence of 
the name on the walls of Karnak, in Egypt, where Shoshonk, 
in the tenth century B. C., in recording his invasion of 
Palestine, mentioned as one of the places he conquered, 
“the Field of Abram.” But “Abram,” it was then claimed, 
was here either the name of a god or that of an eponymous 
hero or person. This occurrence of the name in the tenth 
century, like that of the Egyptian names “Potipher” and 
“Zaphnathpaaneah,” which appear in Egyptian documents 
of that same age, has been used by some critics as an addi- 
tional proof that what they consider the oldest document in 
the Pentateuch was written in the eighth or ninth century 
B.C. But this argument was recently made void by the dis- 
covery of the name Abram on Babylonian tablets from Dil- 
bad, not far from the city of Babylon. A certain Abram, 
whose name was written A-ba-am-ra-am and A-ba-am- 
ra-mu, was found mentioned on several tablets written in the 
reign of Ammi-Zaduga, one of the last kings of the first 
dynasty of Babylon, during whose time the Biblical Abram 
lived. Noscholar will doubt that this is the name looked for. 
It is not unlikely that in time other inscriptions bearing the 
same name and belonging to the same period will be dis- 
covered. 

Although found on Babylonian tablets, the name Abram 
is not Babylonian. It is West Semitic and is indigenous 
in the land Aram, or Amurru (Amorite land). Abram, 
the Hebrew (Ibri, doubtless referring to the tribe Eber), was 
an Aramean, as is shown by the genealogical list of his 
ancestors in the eleventh chapter of Genesis. When com- 
manded to leave Haran, he was told to go from his country 
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and from his kindred; and later, when he desired to secure 
a wife for his son Isaac, he sent his servant Eliezer back to 
his own country and kindred. Again, Jacob fleeing from 
his brother went to the ancestral home, and there secured 
his wives. Centuries later in the temple ritual he was 
referred to as an Aramean. The names of Abram’s imme- 
diate family are also Aramean. Nahor, the name of his 
brother, is found in the inscriptions known as the “Haran 
Census,” in a place name, T7il-Nakhiri. It is even found in 
the personal names, Nakhiri and Nakharau. Jiscah is West 
Semitic in form; and Milkah is to be connected with the 
well-known divine epithet Malik. 

Assuming with the Talmudic writers that Ur of the Chal- 
dees is at least in Babylonia, we can now understand why 
Abram’s family, although Aramzans, should have resided 
there. The nomenclature of Babylonia shows that in 
Abram’s time the land was inhabited by many Western 
Semites. Whether they had been deported or had emi- 
grated there, is a question. We know of several earlier 
Semitic emigrations into Babylonia; and the Biblical story 
of Chedorlaomer carrying off Lot and many captives, 
besides much booty, suggests that the method of controlling 
lands by deporting the people was a practice of early ages 
as well as of Biblical times. Thus have recent investigations 
tended in a remarkable way to confirm the Biblical story. 

Has archeology settled this question of the actual exist- 
ence of the patriarchs? Is their historical character estab- 
lished beyond any further cavi!? It would seem that the 
unreasonableness of most of the hypotheses offered by the 
negative critics is self-evident. And, on the other hand, 
the recent developments in the science of archeology are 
entirely favorable to the conservative traditional view. But 
in spite of all this, it is to be feared that the destructive 
views are so deeply lodged in the minds of the commentator 
and the teacher of the Old Testament that for years to come 
the same position will be held. Moreover, the scholars who 
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originally maintained that the entire historical situation was 
different from that in the Old Testament, are still incredu- 
lous. It is true that since their position has been proved 
erroneous they now admit that the historical background was 
in strict accord with the account in Genesis. They are even 
willing to declare that archeology has restored the very 
atmosphere of those early days; while we can only remark 
what havoc this science has wrought with their so-called 
established facts! But do they give up their old position 
with reference to the patriarchs? “No,” they declare; “we 
peer in vain for any reference to the patriarchs themselves 
on the monuments.” A new theory is proposed: the patri- 
archal history was composed by a late writer in Jewry, who 
had access to early Babylonian historical facts probably 
obtained during the exile, and who interwove with these the 
story of the patriarchs. In this way a new theory is main- 
tained with substantially the same result as in the former: 
the patriarchal history is only a literary forgery. 

In considering this modified theory, which like the former 
is based upon conjectures of a negative character, we find 
that it is necessary to credit that fiction writer with greater 
scholarship than has been claimed for him, and more than 
it is reasonable to suppose he possessed. If, as has been 
claimed, this learned priest wrote his narrative in the late 
pre-Christian centuries, he had a phenomenal knowledge of 
ancient history and chronology. His own system of chro- 
nology, which carries Abram back to the twentieth century, 
coincides remarkably with the latest studies in Babylonian 
chronology, which likewise place Hammurabi, Abram’s con- 
temporary, in the twentieth century, thus synchronizing with 
the Hebrew. 

The history of archeology contains many remarkable dis- 
coveries, some of which read like romances; and it is not 
impossible that some day the deed will be found which 
Ephraim gave to Abram for the burial cave, or perhaps some 
of the love letters written by Abram to Sarah. While arche- 
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ologists will scarcely devote any energy to searching for 
these, they do know that it is utterly unreasonable to expect 
to find references to the patriarchs on the monuments of 
Egypt or Babylonia. Why? The patriarchs were not 
kings, but farmers or sheiks, with only a comparatively 
small following. After Abram, for instance, had gathered 
together the men of his own tribe and those of several allies, 
he had only three hundred and eighteen with whom to 
attempt the rescue of Lot. The only occasion recorded in the 
Old Testament when he came into any contact with foreign 
powers which might be mentioned on the monuments, was 
when he routed the armies of the four kings with some kind 
of strategy, by night. But, as a matter of fact, an arche- 
ologist would not expect to find such an event recorded in 
the annals of Eastern kings; nor by any ancient ruler. 
They were not disposed to tell of their defeats but only of 
their victories, and then in grandiloquent terms. More- 
over, Chedorlaomer may not have known what caused the 
consternation among his soldiers that night, and what 
prompted them to make a hurried departure, leaving behind 
in their haste the booty which they had captured. Surely 
no one would look for a record of such occurrences in the 
annals of ancient kings. In short, it is unreasonable to 
expect to find on the monuments any references to the 
patriarchs themselves. 

The negative critics, with their argumentum e silentio, 
may continue to demand the impossible; but after arche- 
ology has forced them to make such radical changes in their 
theory, and has in every discovery bearing on the subject 
confirmed the old view that the patriarchs are real person- 
ages, it does appear somewhat strange that discredit should 
still be thrown upon their existence. In other words, abso- 
lutely nothing has been found in the researches of the arche- 
ologist to substantiate the view that the patriarchs are not 
historical. And in the light of everything that is known, 
the only conclusion at which we can arrive is that they were 
real characters. 
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SEM BENELLI 


By Witt HutcHins 


HE advent of the dramatic poet is a matter of moment. 
There is no appreciable dearth of capable versifiers 
who can lay just claim to the title of poet, nor is the 
number of playwrights who have passed the strait gate to 
it the rank of dramatist diminished below its usual paucity; 
i but the good old Aristotelian term of poet, meaning prima- 
rily a maker of drama, has come to sound like an anachron- 

ism. Still, in spite of the strictures of Mr. Shaw et al., who 

é will still be pointing the highly significant fact that people 
: do not, and never did, taik in verse, the elemental truth 
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remains that drama and poetry are essentially coincident. 
We do not quarrel with the sculptor on the ground that legs 
and arms are not in reality made of marble, nor with the 
musician because people do not normally speak and feel in 
terms of the diatonic scale. It is still legitimate for a drama- 
i tist to write in verse, even though the amusement business 
a has frowned on the practice and the public has allowed itself 
‘ to be habituated to an incomplete expression. It has become 
a falsely proverbial that poetic drama is a stilted and sorry P 
| affair, wilfully cut off from all claim to a serious dramatic | 
i ‘ vitality. Of such a contention, Signor Sem Benelli, the 
most recent of Italian dramatic poets, is a living refutation. 
It would be an injustice to Signor Benelli to describe him 
as a literary dramatist, for there is a stigma in the term; and, 
while his plays are distinctly literature, they are also of and 
for the practical stage of the contemporary theatre, where 
they have amply demonstrated their right to attention. Nor ? 
is his dramatic power in any degree compromised by his liter- 
ary form. Even in such unquestioned stage successes as 
“L’Aiglon” and “Chantecler,” there is the lurking sug- 
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gestion of the literary stigma. Our own Shakespearean 
tradition includes a deal of what may be termed, without dis- 
respect, mere poetry. It always remains for fresh demon- 
stration that drama and poetry may be inter-related in a 
common inspiration, and that certain aspects of reality can 
find no expression except in terms of a decorated and deco- 
rative surface. 

Sem Benelli’s introduction to the American public has 
been of the most inconspicuous nature: his name appeared 
in the announced repertoire of Mme. Bernhardt on her last 
tour. The play in question was an adaptation by a French- 
man, and Benelli gained no laurels, as the performance was 
omitted in favor of older and more established favorites. 
Our interest in Benelli, then, must turn itself to an exami- 
nation of the man and his work on his native stage. The 
man himself is, indeed, the earnest of the vitality of his art, 
for he is, first of all, a product of life rather than of schools. 
His apprenticeship in the drama was gained while he was 
yet an artist-craftsman in another medium: he is by trade 
a wood-carver. There is no occasion for any sentimental 
deduction that he is thereby any better fitted for carving 
the presentation of agonized humanity from the intangible 
medium of words in rhythm, but it is quite true that his 
tragedies have a fine graphic quality, whose solidity and 
movement are more sculptural than pictorial. He is still 
a young man; and his Italy, by birth and association, is 
Florentine. 

Sem Benelli is not an imitator: the stamp of originality 
is on his creation. He is not a preacher, either of morals 
or of art-theory; and so completely does he keep himself 
behind the curtain that he baffles the attempt to connect him 
with schools of thought. Perhaps he is a thinker; certainly 
he has thought about his plays; but he has put forward 
nothing outside the printed text of the plays except an enig- 
matic introduction of himself with the first play. To orient 
him with regard to the permanent landmarks of Italian 
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drama, it is necessary to name but two men, Alfieri and 
D’Annunzio. Alfieri is named because he is the father of 
all modern Italian tragedy: he broke down the walls which 
had cramped the native drama in a garden of silly romance, 
and gave a working model, not of style, but of fundamental 
austerity, a sort of anatomical figure of virility unconcealed 
by any cuticle of verbiage. The forthright directness of 
Benelli, his lack of subtlety of the type of Ibsen or Maeter- 
linck, points back to Alfieri. 

And of course no one in Italy can escape comparison with 
D’Annunzio. Benelli comes too near D’Annunzio to make 
the comparison anything but necessary. Now, D’Annunzio 
has not only been the author of consistently unpleasant 
tragedies; he has made himself synonymous with the furthest 
extremes of gravitation towards diseased life as the subject 
of art. In trying to estimate Benelli, who is not without 
some likeness to D’Annunzio, we must face the eternal prob- 
lems of the nature of tragedy. We must face the fact that 
a world of happy moral beings would afford no subject- 
matter for tragedy, and hardly for any drama at all; we 
must admit that the serious dramatist cannot escape the 
unpleasant subject, for the whole nature and effect of trag- 
edy depends on genuine horror. We generally assume that 
there are no legitimate boundaries to what tragedy may treat 
except the limitations of human possibility,—limitations 
which Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Ibsen have all found 
widely inclusive. When, however, we have removed all the 
petty barriers of mere propriety, we have yet to reckon with 
the fundamental moral law. D’Annunzio would appear to 
be unable to distinguish between the horror of inevitable fate, 
as an expression of the moral structure of things, and the 
horror of gratuitous indulgence of the morbid attractions 
of disease. Sem Benelli has given promise of a radical 
divergence from the tragic manner of D’Annunzio. He has 
uncovered no such infernal smoulderings as those which make 
“La Citta Morta” a haunting plague of souls. He has not 
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flinched before subjects which are revolting as well as 
powerful, but he has avoided stagnation in disease by a 
strong and compelling sense of movement, a sort of moral 
rhythm. You can go through a great deal if only you can 
keep going. Once only, and that in his earliest play, has 
he made a serious excursion into the violation of nature; 
and in that case the violation was not gratuitous but an 
exigency of history as well as drama. 

It is as a versifier that Sem Benelli has earned a reputa- 
tion which some hold to be his first claim on distinction. The 
verdict has been issued that he has created a new form of 
Italian dramatic verse. What he has done is to have, as it 
were, melted up the venerable eleven-syllable unrhymed 
line, Pendecasillibo sciolto, and recast it in the mould of his 
own dramatic temperament. There is no parallel example 
in English dramatic poetry. The Benelli line may be 
described as having extreme flexibility and freedom while 
retaining a very compelling musicality. But its excellence 
as dramatic verse does not stop there; drama is more than 
music, and the true dramatic poet has other use for his 
metrical structure than to make it 2 mere embellishment. 
Benelli’s verse is decorative in the true sense: instead of 
impeding the action of the drama it stimulates action into 
an added vitality. ‘The freedom of prose and the musicality 
of poetry’—that is how one critic has described it. “Versi 
d’axione e non di canto,’ announced the poet, more to the 
point. Never ornate, never cumbersome, never wilfully 
poetic in any superimposed sense, his verse is a medium no 
less pliable than prose, and actually contributes its quota, 
and more, of dramatic quality. That is the working princi- 
ple of all dramatic verse which would escape the stigma of 
artificiality. Rostand, in an age of prose drama, has demon- 
strated the same principle with the alluring poise and cadence 
of his Alexandrines, but the Alexandrine is very different 
from the Italian dramatic line, which is, in fact, very near in 
character to English blank verse. Rostand has the same 
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freedom as Benelli, but Rostand’s line never loses the flavor 
of declamation, while Benelli’s is drama pure and simple. 

In “L’ Amore dei Tre Re” there is an example of freedom 
which has never, perhaps, been equalled in serious verse, 
although it is frequent enough in would-be humorous verse. 
At the very climax of the play, in a passage of ferocious 
intensity, rather than break the flow of a speech by an 
artificial inversion, the poet has deliberately divided the word 
ferocemente at the end of a line, a deliberate break with 
tradition which may prove to be as portentous as the run- 
overs in Victor Hugo’s “Hernani.” Archibaldo, the blind 
father of Manfredo, has strangled Fiora, Manfredo’s 
unfaithful wife, and in a torrent of pagan passion is striv- 
ing to justify his action to his Christian son: 


Sono cieco; 
ma chi persegue il bene come te 


é pil cieco di me: non trova nulla! 
Illuminato dalla mia vendetta, 

io frugheré nell’ ombra dove il male 
s’annida e lo vedrd, io sentird 
passare nella tenebra, e, feroce- 
mente, io ghemird per la tua gioia! 


We do not read that any demonstration followed the first 
rendering of this line. Probably no one noticed it. One 
has but to study the verse principles of all vitalized verse- 
drama, from Sophocles down, to find the tendency if not 
the precedent. 

Sem Benelli has so far produced and published three 
tragedies in as many years. The earliest, “La Maschera 
di Bruto,” is the loosest in construction of the three, and the 
most extreme in its subject-matter. “The Mask of Brutus” 
is the life-story of one of the younger Medici, Lorenzino, 
known to infamy as Lorenzaccio. It is a story of love, 
intrigue, passion, unnatural lust, murder, remorse, and ven- 
geance; and over and through all this, the grim irony of 
tragic fate gives the poignant turn to the title. The pro- 
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tagonist kills the Duke Alessandro in a midnight quarrel 
over an unhappy victim of the court, and, because the kill- 
ing is done under peculiar circumstances, is credited with 
having done it for patriotic motives. Murder becomes 
tyrannicide, but Lorenzino’s sin has made the réle of Brutus 
impossible, and his life goes out to exile and ultimate death 
under the mask. The play is, first of all, a tragedy in the 
fullest sense. It is an acting play of high merit in individ- 
ual scenes, if not as a whole. The murder scene is easily 
one of the most moving in dramatic literature, new or old. 
The author demonstrated beyond question that he could 
write a play, and that is as much as any man’s first play 
need show. 

The second play, “La Cena delle Beffe,” or “The Supper 
of Jokes,” has attracted the most attention of any of the 
three. It is another play of Medicean Florence, but the 
Medici do not appear in it except in so far as the awful domi- 
nation of the Magnificent is felt throughout. The atmos- 
phere into which it takes us is not unlike that of the 
autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini, that incomparable 
guide-book to the Renaissance of fact as opposed to fiction. 
The action of this piece is more direct and continuous; and 
its intensity, if not equal to the one great scene of “La 
Maschera di Bruto,” is more sustained and brought to a 
more cumulative climax. 

The piece deals with the fortunes of three leading char- 
acters—Neri Chiarmantesi, a bully, Giannetto Malespini, 
an old man, and Ginevra, a courtesan. If you object to the 
characters, you may reassure yourself with the knowledge 
that they are all but different presentations of people we 
have admired enormously in picture galleries. Neri, it 
appears, has been making life a burden for old Giannetto, 
who, despite his age and evident unfitness for the part, has 
persisted in making love to Neri’s mistress, Ginevra. With 
the help of his brother, Gabriello, Neri has retaliated by 
occasional ministrations of the dagger, and by throwing 
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Giannetto into the river. The strained relations between 
these gentlemen having come to the attention of the Mag- 
nificent, that worthy has ordained that the jesting shall 
cease forthwith, and has appointed one Tornaquinci to enter- 
tain the contending parties at a supper which shall bring 
their enmities toan end. Tornaquinci complies, and the sup- 
per supplies the title and the matter of the first act. Gian- 
netto arrives, full of his grievances, and nursing the secret 
belief that the Magnificent will not begrudge him a final 
retort. The brothers, escorting Ginevra—a fine character- 
ization of the total lack of character—come swaggering with 
unconcealed impudence towards the authority which con- 
strains them. The supper proceeds with little result, so far 
as pacification goes, but with notable dramatic consequences. 
Gabriello is obliged to leave early for Pisa, but Neri remains 
and waxes insolent, and thus arouses Giannetto, who, tired 
of being the butt, is something of a joker himself. He 
persuades Neri to go, with peculiar insignia, which shall be 
unmistakable identification, to a certain rendezvous of Flor- 
entine bravos. Giannetto, as soon as Neri has gone, sends 
his own servant on the run to warn the bravos that Neri has 
gone mad and has sworn to destroy utterly that particular 
place and its company. Neri of course falls into an appro- 
priate trap; and the sly old Giannetto, having possessed 
himself of Neri’s cloak, goes out in the belief that the Mag- 
nificent will not fail to enjoy so signal a triumph of mind 
over matter. 

In the second act the success of Giannetto’s plot exceeds 
all expectations. The scene represents the apartments of 
Ginevra, where Giannetto, by dint of Neri’s cloak, has gained 
admittance late at night, passing himself off for his rival 
with complete success. The third act shows Neri confined 
in the crypt of the Ducal palace under the officious care of 
Giannetto and the medical profession. The plot recoils on 
itself here, for the question of Neri’s madness becomes seri- 
ous, especially when he effects an escape, with the help of 
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one Lisabetta, another courtesan, who persuades him to simu- 
late real madness, but of a gentle sort. The fourth act 
reverts to Ginevra’s apartments on the following evening. 
Gabriello, the brother, is returning from Pisa, full of long- 
ing for Ginevra. His approach is to be heralded by a sere- 
nade, for there must be no danger of an encounter with Neri. 
Neri, however, arrives early, for he expects to intercept 
Giannetto. The serenade sounds outside, Gabriello enters 
in the low light, and goes to the chamber of Ginevra. Neri 
thinks he is Giannetto, follows him, and murders both lovers 
together. Actually mad now with blood-vengeance, he 
returns only to meet Giannetto, who is overcome with grief 
at the tragic outcome of his joke. Neri, utterly broken in 
mind, staggers from the stage, redeemed from total deprav- 
ity by the awful pathos of his love for his brother. 

That is the story of the play which has attracted and held 
the attention of Italy. Less of what is commonly under- 
stood to be poetic drama could hardly be found in a modern 
play. Its merit as a technical performance is great. It has 
strongly limned characters, powerful scenes, for the most 
part well built, and a gripping sense of tragedy which with- 
holds its climax till the final curtain. Yet it has not a single 
actor, unless it be the passive Tornaquinci, who could pretend 
to that mild distinction we call respectability. Buffoonery 
sinks to vulgarity and from that to grim tragedy. What 
justification can such a play have? Well, it is good art of 
its kind: it has not only powerful horror, but even pathos 
and humor of a fundamental and human sort; it is written 
with style and distinction. But has it any justification 
beyond that of the mooted art for art’s sake, the eternal 
cul-de-sac of criticism? Well, it is a rounded picture of 
human society, and it may be worth while to have the reverse 
of the medal presented to view occasionally. What was 
the society like which disported itself outside the studio of 
a Raphael? Very much like this, if we are to believe the 
unblushing Cellini. Tornaquinci gives a touch of satire: 
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at his first entrance he is reading a book, and resents the 
interruption of his studies. It was an age when men read 
books with great earnestness. 

Sem Benelli’s third tragedy is of a different order: no 
less tragic, it is much less revolting. “L’ Amore dei Tre Re” 
(“The Loves of the Three Kings”) takes us from the moral 
quagmire of the Renaissance to the hills of moral vision in 
what are still called by some the dark ages. Announced as 
a medieval drama, it is not, strictly speaking, medieval, 
but pre-medieval. The society presented is that of the 
Italian hills subsequent to an invasion of northern tribes, 
while the two peoples have made little progress in the process 
of mutual assimilation. Like Mr. Kennedy’s ‘“Winter- 
feast,” with which the play may well be compared, it depicts 
the sharp contrast between a deep-rooted paganism and a 
newly adopted Christianity. The paganism, be it said, is 
like that of the “Germania” of Tacitus, severe and clear- 
cut in moral values. As in the best of Greek tragedy, the 
action proceeds from the fundamental dramatic sources— 
deep-rooted character and inevitable events,—not from 
caprice of circumstance. Benelli’s technique is always dis- 
tinctly modern, and his modernity is here evinced by an 
almost classical unity of theme and treatment: the three 
acts have different settings, but all in the same castle, in the 
unity of principle if not of formula. 

“L’Amore dei Tre Re” has been described as a cross 
between D’Annunzio and Maeterlinck, but the phrase is 
more clever than accurate. There is, however, a certain 
Maeterlinckian tendency to mysticism and a certain search 
for subtlety of effect. It has distinct atmosphere, in the pic- 
torial sense. “The garments have pure lines, hieratic.” 
Fiora’s robe is white, but “very subtly like ivory.” The 
action is, however, precise and obvious throughout; of mysti- 
cal subtlety in the Northern sense there is none. A very 
pleasing reduction of tone is effected in places without at all 
turning the edge of dramatic vitality. 
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The story of the play is traditional enough: it is one 
more version of the eternal three-cornered love affair, the 
unfaithful wife and the avenging husband. The treatment, 
however, has distinct freshness. The affair comes as near 
being blameless as such an affair ever can. The first act 
opens with Archibaldo, an old, blind barbarian chief, who is 
led into the castle hall in the early dawn, to await the return 
from a military expedition of his son, Manfredo. Ina scene 
of difficult exposition, saved from illegitimate technique by 
expert characterization, it is developed that Fiora, the wife 
of Manfredo, is a native princess whose marriage to Man- 
fredo is political. She is a source of uneasiness to both her 
husband, who is a devout and sincere Christian, and to Arch- 
ibaldo, who suspects her of infidelity. The grounds for his 
suspicion presently appear in the person of Avito, a native 
prince, Fiora’s sworn lover from childhood, who has been 
absent, it appears, from the country during the time of her 
marriage. Avito has a confederate in the castle in Flaminio, 
a countryman, who is a trusted servant to Archibaldo. The 
stolen hour of love is interrupted by the blind man; and Avito 
escapes, leaving Fiora to lie ineffectually to her inquisitor, 
who has the uncanny sixth sense of the blind,—a motive 
used throughout the play with cumulative effect. Manfredo 
arrives, eager with love, and meets a cool propriety from his 
wife and forebodings from his father. 

The second act takes place on the castle tower. Manfredo 
and Archibaldo are in the scene. Manfredo pours out the 
story of his love, and the old blind man has only unconcealed 
suspicion for reply. But no suspicion can enter Manfredo’s 
mind: his one purpose is to win his wife’s affection by the 
contagion of his own. The wife is a mere mountain girl, 
very young, and wholly incapable of comprehending the 
high chivalry of her husband. Obedient to her husband’s 
request for an interview, she enters, suffers his caress, hears 
his prayers, and becomes aware cf a new sense of obligation; 
but she does not love him. He must go again at once, 
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on one last expedition, from which he hopes to return 
to a life of domestic quiet as a Christian ruler. Drawing 
from her a promise to wave a scarf, which he gives her, so 
long as he shall be in sight, he goes down to join his com- 
panions who are waiting below. No sooner has he gone 
than Avito, impatient of all restraint, bursts upon the scene 
and looks to find his erstwhile responsive lover, but encoun- 
ters the Fiora of the new resolve. The poor girl makes a 
determined resistance, but in the end nature is too strong 
for her, and she yields to the embrace of Avito while remem- 
bering to wave the scarf to Manfredo. The scene is inter- 
rupted by Archibaldo, who, in his own words, senses the 
situation “ferociously.” Avito escapes, but the frenzied, 
groping hands clutch the victim who must pay the penalty. 
Her falsehoods are no longer of avail, and, in a scene of 
terrible power, she is strangled. Manfredo, of course, 
watching for the signal, has seen it—and more. His return 
is swift. Still unwilling to believe any wrong of Fiora, he 
brings the bitterest of judgments on his father: he will 
neither sanction nor pardon; he will not even strike. 

The third act shows the limits of even Christian forbear- 
ance. The body of Fiora lies in the crypt of the castle, 
open to the view of all comers. This is Manfredo’s some- 
what operatic means of revenge. Avito steals in to kiss the 
dead lips, and in the very kiss is fatally poisoned. Man- 
fredo discovers the paramour and has from his dying lips 
the assurance that Fiora’s love had always been Avito’s. 
Manfredo dies in turn by the same means, and the play ends 
with the fall of the old man. The third act is nothing if 
not Italian, and to the Anglo-Saxon reader or spectator 
will probably be a severe test of admiration. However, 
for a thing of such operatic flavor, it is happily terse in 
speech. 

Here, then, is a poet who can write plays which have 
earned their right to be seen and to be read. His sense 
of drama is at once poetic in form and realistic in its fidelity 
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to human life. Very fortunately he is a young man. We 
may hope that ability so signal may yet be turned to subject- 
matter of more general interest. In reviewing his work 
thus far we feel certain that his sense of tragedy is genuine; 
he is not morbid, for all his excursions into the degradations 
of the Renaissance. It must be remembered, too, that he 
is Italian, native born to a dramatic tradition which takes 
its tragedy without flinching, and in large quantities. The 
flabby moralities of our stage, with its false modesties and its 
paper-doll heroisms, might profit by an inoculation of honest 
tragedy. Had Mr. Kennedy, in “The Winterfeast,” been 
able to restrain his horror to more endurable proportions 
and to tell his story with the simple directness of “L’ Amore 
dei Tre Re,” it may be that even our public might have 
allowed a more generous hearing to a work of splendid beau- 
ties. The successful tragedies of recent appearance in Eng- 
lish—and there have been successes, in box-office parlance— 
will compare very poorly, for the most part, with the simple 
and searching verse-dramas of Sem Benelli. 
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By THE EpITor 


wr the passing centenary of Dickens, very great 
interest has been shown in the author and his books— 
much greater popular interest certainly than in 
Browning, who was born in the same year. Few if any 
magazines on either side of the Atlantic have failed to “esti- 
mate” Dickens for the occasion. New letters of his have 
appeared; and his works in new and old editions have sold 
enormously. His characters have again trod the stage with 
the old delight in them. In London it has been Sydney 
Carton; in Paris it has been Pickwick; in New York it 
has been Fagin and poor Oliver. Everywhere—in Paris 
as well as in London and New York—people have crowded 
the theatre to see these and other characters walk out of 
the novels and play their parts. No one seems to have 
gone away disappointed, so wide is the appeal of the 
novelist’s humor and melodrama. 

Not the least interesting have been those reminiscences 
which tell us how Dickens looked, what he said, and what 
he did on his second American tour, when he was for a time 
one of us. Few, I take it, have failed to read the impres- 
sions made by him upon Kate Douglas Wiggin, then a 
little girl, who had the good fortune to be on the same train 
with him from Portland to Boston. The child, says the 
charming narrative, stole away from her mother and slipped 
into the seat with Dickens while he was looking out of the 
window. He turned his head with surprise and said: “God 
bless my soul, where did you come from?” Then the little 
girl and the author prattled about his books and about each 
other until the train was approaching Boston. Though 
only eight or nine years old, she had read “David Copper- 
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field” six times and liked it best (so did Dickens himself) 
of all those big, thick novels. She told him that there was 
a lady in Maine who had never heard of Betsey Trotwood, 
had in fact read only two of his novels, while she herself 
had read many, though she always skipped “the long dull 
parts.” He asked her where those “long dull parts” were 
and laughed as she enumerated them. None in her family 
could read without tears, she said, the story of poor Steer- 
forth when his body was washed up on the beach, and 
Dickens replied that he wept, too, whenever he read that 
passage aloud. In this way, the sensitive nature of Dickens 
ran the whole emotional course, under the guidance of a 
little girl whom he had never seen before. Throughout life 
Dickens was very fond of children, and when he was with 
them he forgot all those affectations which often marred his 
conduct amid grown-up people, especially if they were 
strangers. 

Now Dickens is not one of “my literary passions,” to 
use a phrase belonging to Mr. Howells. Perhaps I should 
have read him earlier for that. Nothing of his except 
“David Copperfield” came to my hands when a boy. True, 
I read that novel again and again, but I seem to have had 
no opportunity then to go further. For me Dickens belongs 
to a later period when I was reading more or less in a 
professional way. There are doubtless certain advantages 
in a late reading if one is called upon to give his mature 
impressions, for he thereby escapes the danger of being 
swayed in his judgment by the memory or recurrence of 
boyhood emotions. I have no new matter—no new letters— 
to present the public with. I can add nothing to the 
generally known incidents of the novelist’s life. Much in 
those incidents I do not like. Much has been slipped 
over in the recent sketches and I will slip over the hard 
places here. One thing, however, remains. The centenary 
has evoked no large view of Dickens in relation to his 
predecessors or in relation to the society of his own time. 
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Here are two topics, comparatively fresh, and quite worthy 
of consideration. Without too strict a procedure, let us run 
from the one to the other. 

By way of parenthesis, it may be remarked that unfavor- 
able estimates of Dickens have always been the rule. 
Trollope, who knew him, passed judgment on his work as 
a whole in the famous “Autobiography.” While the wit 
and humor of Dickens were acknowledged, his pathos was 
questioned, his style was berated, his plots were pronounced 
execrable. Scores of critics have but repeated Trollope in 
varying phrase. Mr. H. G. Wells, for example, said some 
ten years ago that he could write a novel in the Dickens 
style, were there any use for that sort of thing. Charles 
Dickens—I paraphrase but slightly the fine audacity of Mr. 
Wells—on going to Mr. Methuen to-day with the manu- 
script of “Bleak House” would feel an uncomfortable chill 
in the publisher’s office. He would be told frankly that 
nothing could be more preposterous, nothing more certainly 
doomed to failure than a novel of that kind. The public 
nowadays demands more narrative, more of “a yarn,” 
less sentiment and less melodrama. “At best, Mr. Dickens,” 
the publisher would say to him, “your novel will not sell 
above two or three thousand copies, and I must decline it.” 
Again, two or three years ago, a clever gentleman of the 
press reviewed “Pickwick” for the London “Nation” as 
if it were a book that had just appeared from the pen of 
a young and unknown writer. The novel was declared to 
be without form and void, though its author displayed 
considerable knowledge of inns and stage-coaches and pos- 
sessed a genuine sense of humor, inclining, however, too 
much to farce. Altogether “Pickwick” was a pretty good 
book, and the author should be encouraged; but if he were 
to succeed, he must subject his imagination to some restraint 
and give his days and nights to the study of much greater 
novelists than himself. The hoax, worthy of a Theodore 
Hook, easily accomplished its purpose; and the editor of 
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the “Nation” was informed by several correspondents that 
the novel in question had been written by Charles Dickens 
nearly a century ago. 

Quite naturally, the critics who have written about 
Dickens this last year have treated him with less condescen- 
sion than was formerly meted out to him. In the first 
place, it is not in good taste to be very severe when dealing 
with an author on his birthday. In the second place, 
critical opinion in regard to Dickens has really become, I 
think, much more favorable. Certainly it was very refresh- 
ing to read the other day the cordial appreciation of Dickens 
by Mr. A. C. Benson. “His power of visualization,” writes 
Mr. Benson, “was simply stupendous. He knew exactly 
what he meant to describe, the effect he desired to produce, 
and he put his details economically and surely, in the precise 
place and connection which he designed. And then he was 
a supreme master of language; his vocabulary was enor- 
mous and wholly at his command. There never was such a 
craftsman.” Few readers can quite subscribe to this praise, 
which seems very excessive; but it is really nearer the truth 
than what Trollope and others have said against Dickens. 
And so admirably has Mr. Benson spoken of Dickens’s art 
and style in their varied aspects that I return to those 
larger considerations which I have in mind. In a sentence, 
what was Dickens to his contemporaries? 

As we usually reckon it, the English novel, in distinction 
from tales of adventure, began its course only a century 
before Dickens, with a London printer named Samuel 
Richardson. While designing a series of moral letters for 
the guidance of young people exposed to the temptations 
of sex, Richardson saw the possibility of weaving into the 
imaginary correspondence between a girl and her friends a 
story of contemporary English life such as he had observed 
or heard of. From the effort resulted the prudent and 
rather charming Pamela Andrews, who passed triumphant 
through the perils of a waiting maid and won a country 
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squire for a husband. The novel, named from the heroine, 
was somewhat crude and over-formal in its psychology; it 
was nevertheless a genuine and fairly successful attempt to 
depict the emotions of an English country girl of low degree 
as she really was. Having set the ball rolling, Richardson 
was immediately succeeded by Henry Fielding, a man of 
extraordinary talent if not genius, but lacking somewhat in 
the imaginative quality that invents new literary styles. 
Still a young man, Fielding had already had a career as 
dramatist and knew how to re-work old forms in fiction. 
He wrote a better rogue story than Cervantes, and he 
rivalled Lucian in burlesque and irony. No sooner did 
Richardson give Fielding the cue to the novel than he far 
surpassed “Pamela.” Perhaps no other English novelist 
has withstood the test of time so well as Fielding. It is a 
little amusing to observe that Mr. Wells and other popular 
novelists of our own day appear to have just discovered 
him. After patronizing Dickens and Thackeray, they 
frankly acknowledge that all they are striving for may be 
found in “Tom Jones,” by the side of which “Vanity Fair” 
seems artificial and untrue. The novel of contemporary 
manners such as Fielding wrote, often lighted up with wit 
and gay anecdote, ran its course through the fun and satire 
of Smollett and the strange, fantastic humor and sentiment 
of Sterne, then lost itself somewhere, and eventually 
emerged in the exquisite art of Jane Austen. And then 
‘ame Scott. Before him many had tried their hand at the 
historical novel and everyone had failed. This man, who 
“seemed to have had,” said R. H. Hutton, “something very 
like a personal experience with a few centuries at least,” 
succeeded on the first trial and at once established his fame. 
All Europe stood entranced as they watched him, first 
restoring the ancient manners of Scotland, then crossing the 
Border into England, then the Channel into France, and 
finally passing on to the camp of the Crusaders. Scott was 
known as “the great magician.” 
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For nearly twenty years the great magician carried also 
the world of fiction with him. Under his influence, every- 
body wrote historical romances. Just after Scott’s death 
appeared Dickens, whose antecedents in no way resembled 
those of the great writers I have named. Richardson was 
an humdrum printer rising to a position of ease. Fielding 
was a young gentleman closely related by blood to the Earls 
of Denbigh, but thrown upon the town to take his chances, 
Scott was a northern squire, living the life of a feudal lord 
of small degree. Each depicted life from his own point 
of view. Dickens forced his way upward from _ the 
impoverished lower middle class of London; and he, too, was 
to relate what he had seen. England was then passing 
through a social and industrial revolution. For a century 
the large landowners had been slowly appropriating the 
common lands, with the result that small freeholders were 
compelled to become day laborers in the fields or to seek 
subsistence in the towns. The rise of manufacturing on 
a large scale put an end to all small industries whereby 
men had hitherto made an honest living, and drove them into 
factories on wages that barely kept their families from 
starvation. London and other towns were thus sprawling 
with a vast proletariat, rendered criminal not so much from 
disposition as from necessity. At the same time, a new 
middle class, consisting of bankers and merchants, was 
rising in the towns to wealth and power; and the old middle 
class of clerks and small traders was being crushed. In the 
break-up of society, men were losing their homes and 
drifting to workhouses and debtors’ prisons. Dickens 
belonged to this old middle class that was faring so badly. 

His father, an impoverished clerk in the Navy Pay Office, 
was supporting a family of many children, at one time on 
eighty pounds a year. Like Mr. Micawber, he inevitably 
went the way of all to the Marshalsea. The boy lived for a 
short period in the country, long enough to remember inns 
and stage-coaches, but most of his youth was passed in 
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London, where he tramped the streets, or in the shabbiest 
of the suburbs among tumble-down tenements, where his 
chief outdoor recreation was to look over “the dust heaps 
and dock-leaves and fields at the cupola of St. Paul’s 
looming through the smoke.” The years of his schooling 
may be counted on the fingers of a single hand. His father, 
however, had a small collection of books for family reading: 
“Roderick Random,’ “Peregrine Pickle,” “Humphry 
Clinker,’ “Tom Jones,” “Don Quixote,” “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Gil Blas,’ “The Arabian Nights,’ and “The 
Spectator.” Over these books the boy pored endlessly, 
impersonating the characters, and localizing the scenes in 
the places about him. “They kept alive,” he said long 
afterwards, “my fancy and my hope of something beyond 
that place and time.” Cervantes, Fielding, Smollett, and 
the rest were, indeed, to him a liberal education in the sense 
that they liberalized his mind and lifted him out of his sordid 
environment. But the day arrived when his father went 
to the debtors’ prison; and that little library was carried 
in the boy’s own arms to the pawnbroker. 

Amid these distresses, Dickens, ten or eleven years old, 
was placed in a blacking house, where his occupation was 
to tie up and label pots of paste blacking at six or seven 
shillings a week—with “Mick Walker,” “Mealy Potatoes,” 
and urchins of that class. With no one to advise him how 
best to spend his earnings in food and lodging, he nearly 
starved to death. In “David Copperfield,” he tells us how 
he used to long for fruit; but as he couldn’t buy it, he 
would stroll into Covent Garden and stare at the pine- 
apples. This was the period of his greatest degradation. 
“But for the mercy of God,” he said, in remembering those 
days, “I might easily have been, for any care that was 
taken of me, a little robber or a little vagabond,’—that is, 
an Oliver Twist. His father out of prison, the boy’s posi- 
tion improved and he was fixed in school for a time. At 
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the age of fourteen, he obtained a clerkship in the office of 
a lawyer in Lincoln’s Inn, where he picked up legal details. 
During his spare time he read at the British Museum, 
learned stenography from a book purchased out of his small 
earnings, and was very soon reporting in Doctors Commons, 
“a little out of the way place, where they administer what 
is called ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of tricks with 
obsolete old monsters of Acts of Parliament.” Thereafter 
he entered the gallery of the House of Commons as reporter 
for one of the morning newspapers. He rose rapidly and 
became the most expert reporter of parliamentary debates 
in his time. “Night after night,” he says, “I record 
predictions that never come to pass, professions that are 
never fulfilled, explanations that are only meant to mystify. 
I wallow in words.” 

In the meantime, he wrote a short tale in secret and sent 
it to one of the magazines. As it was immediately accepted, 
he went on to write more tales, which duly appeared in 
book form as “Sketches by Boz, illustrative of Everyday 
Life and Everyday People.” These sketches, reminiscent 
of his own strange and sordid experiences, were mostly 
stories of poverty and crime among the proletariat—of pawn- 
brokers’ shops, dark alleys, thefts, and murders, over which 
the author let play freely his humor and pathos. Amateur- 
ish as they now appear, they were yet quite sufficient to 
call the attention of the public to Dickens as a man who 
could write about London more intimately than anyone 
else had ever done. Others had explored lower London 
casually for comedy and farce. Dickens sought to awaken 
pity for that great crowd of men, women, and children who 
live uncared for and die unremembered. 

The talent of Dickens was now to be tested. And it was 
to be a splendid triumph. In those early Victorian days, 
comic almanacs and comic serials were at the height of 
fashion. It so happened just after the appearance of the 
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“Sketches by Boz” that Chapman and Hall were closing 
with Robert Seymour, “an admirable humorist artist,” for a 
series of comic plates illustrating the misfortunes of a group of 
cockneys on a hunting and fishing expedition in the country. 
Their guns were to go off by accident; and fish hooks were 
to get caught in their hats and trousers. The brilliant 
reporter was selected to prepare the necessary letter-press 
to the plates so as to render them easily intelligible to minds 
that cannot understand a picture without explanation. 
Though protesting that he knew nothing about sport, 
Dickens nevertheless accepted the commission. No literary 
man ever made better use of an opportunity to show what there 
was in him. Seymour dying, other artists succeeded him; 
but from the very first Dickens was the master. Only in 
a few instances did he adjust his narrative to plates that 
had been prepared for him. He himself led the way with 
an installment of his story, and the artist was compelled 
to illustrate what Dickens had already written. The story 
thus became the prime source of interest, and the illustrations 
merely of secondary importance. By this reversal of inter- 
est, Dickens transformed, at a stroke, a current type of 
fiction, consisting mostly of pictures, into a novel of contem- 
porary London life. True, “Pickwick” has reminiscences 
of the publishers’ original design, and it contains passages 
that hardly rise above the jests of the old comic almanac. 
But all that is only incidental to the origin of the book. 
It was essentially a most amusing burlesque of London life 
in those phases familiar to the author. The House of Com- 
mons was turned into the Pickwick Club, with pompous 
speeches, noisy debates, and apologies from gentlemen who 
wished their abusive remarks to be understood only “in a 
Pickwickian sense.” Then Dickens passed on to the law and 
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the courts—to pettifoggers who take up civil suits “on 
spec,” to the examination of witnesses, to the judge’s charge 
to the jury, and finally to the debtors’ prison such as his 
own Marshalsea. 
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“Pickwick” marks definitely the rebirth of humor in 
English fiction. In a general way, it was a return to the 
fun, the ridicule, and the satire of Smollett and Fielding— 
qualities almost absent from Scott. Not that Scott was 
without humor; but he was compelled to suppress it in the 
interest of romance. To readers tired of romance and 
Scotch peasants, “Pickwick” was a wonderfully fresh 
production. No such exuberance of spirits, they thought, 
had ever been witnessed before; no style so funny in its 
grotesque wordplays and phrasing; no cockney comparable 
to Sam Weller, to whom all men were known by the boots 
they wear. Miss Mitford, writing of “Pickwick” to friends 
in Ireland who had only heard of the book, remonstrated 
with them for their lack of curiosity, saying: “I did not 
think there had been a place where English is spoken, to 
which Boz had not penetrated. All the boys and girls 
talk his fun—the boys in the streets; and yet those who 
are of the highest taste like it the most. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie takes it to read in his carriage between patient and 
patient; and Lord Denman studies ‘Pickwick’ on the 
Bench while the jury are deliberating. Do take some 
means to borrow the ‘Pickwick Papers’.” Lord Denman 
was chief-justice of the King’s Bench. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie was surgeon to His Majesty William the Fourth. 

Simple as it may appear, the conversion of the old pic- 
ture novel into “Pickwick,” was a stroke of genius. It is 
this act that first comes to one’s mind in considering Dickens 
in relation to his predecessors. His subsequent novels, 
however, were to assume a much larger significance, when 
considered in relation to the society and philosophies of his 
time. “Pickwick” had been written primarily to amuse. 
But even there a secondary aim crept in when the author 
conveyed Mr. Pickwick and Alfred Jingle to the prison in 
Fleet Street. In these prison scenes, at once humorous 
and pathetic, Dickens struck the humanitarian note, which 
had indeed been heard in the “Sketches by Boz.” There- 
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after, though humor, farce, and comedy were never to be 
absent, the humanitarian note was to be loud, distinct, and 
unmistakable. 

According to Dickens, English society was divided into 
two great classes—the oppressors and the oppressed. In 
the former division were included the aristocracy, the gentry, 
and the upper middle class—all who employ labor, all who 
make and administer the laws, from Parliament down 
to parochial boards, from the Court of Chancery down to 
the police magistrate. As a Londoner, he knew best the 
upper middle class, who, besides being bankers and mer- 
chants, held all the municipal offices, large and small; and 
with their brethren in the cities of the north, ruled England 
through the House of Commons. While Dickens found 
some admirable men among these people and not infre- 
quently so portrayed them in his novels, they were as a 
class hard-hearted and relentless in their pursuit of the poor. 
Everyone knows the type at its worst. They have bald 
heads, red faces, congested veins in the temples, and large 
corpulency—indicative of high living, much wine, and hot 
tempers. Their prevailing vice is avarice, from which may 
proceed, as the type varies, any other of the seven deadly 
sins. It was, of course, the essence of Dickens’s art to 
exaggerate for the sake of the effects thereby gained. As 
the London merchants and bankers appear in Thackeray’s 
novels, they are rather pathetic figures, like the Sedleys and 
Osbornes, who sacrifice their lives in a race for wealth and 
in an attempt to raise their children in the social scale; 
they die miserably in middle age—their purposes frustrated 
or half fulfilled. To say the truth, they were, as a class, 
pompous, arrogant, and obstinate. Their emotional life 
hardly extended beyond themselves and their families. 
Upon all questions affecting the public welfare they looked 
calmly and coldly. They called themselves “eminently 
practical” men. In their philosophy they were utilitarians. 
With them, it was “every man for himself” under extended 
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suffrage and unrestrained competition. And when they 
gained the master hand, as they did after the passage of 
the Reform Bill of 1832, they easily wrote their views into 
the laws of England. Let the rules of the game be made as 
fair as possible and then let every man go down into the 
arena and fight for himself, regardless of the fate of others. 

There was to be, for instance, no nonsense wasted upon 
the poor. If the poor cannot support themselves, let them 
die or go to the workhouse. At this point Dickens pro- 
tested with all the powers of his wit, humor, and mockery. 
A new poor law on which the utilitarians prided themselves 
had been in operation three years, long enough to see what 
it was doing. From the utilitarian point of view, it was 
most successful, for it had reduced the poor rates nearly a 
half. In “Oliver Twist” Dickens attacked the purpose 
and the administration of that law by relating the hard 
experiences and subsequent career of a boy born in one of 
the London workhouses. In order to discourage poverty, 
the inmates were put to long hours of labor and reduced 
in their rations to thin oatmeal gruel three times a day, 
“with an onion twice a week, and half a roll on Sunday.” 
The new system, Dickens adds, “was rather expensive at 
first, in consequence of the increase in the undertaker’s bill, 
and the necessity of taking in the clothes of all the paupers, 
which fluttered loosely on their wasted, shrunken forms, 
after a week or two’s gruel. But the number of workhouse 
inmates got thin as well as the paupers; and the board 
were in ecstasies.” That is, the poor were given the choice 
of starving slowly in the workhouse or of starving quickly 
outside of it; with the result that many preferred to lie 
down and die in alleys and doorways. The cruelty of the 
new system was symbolized in Mr. Bumble, the stupid and 
choleric parish beadle, in laced coat with large brass buttons 
cast in the die of the parochial seal—“the good Samaritan 
healing the sick and bruised man.” In an evil hour, Mr. 
Bumble married the matron of the workhouse, who, unter- 
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rified by his fierce looks, cuffed and kicked him about the 
house as he had been accustomed to kick and cuff the 
paupers. 

From “Oliver Twist” onward, the purpose of Dickens 
was mainly satirical. He rarely gave rein to fierce invec- 
tive, for his sense of humor checked and overpowered him. 
It was his method rather to pick out some abuse—old 
or new—in English society and hold it up to ridicule. 
He intervened, as it were, in behalf of the common 
people against those who exploited their labor, against 
the ruling class in general, and the institutions through 
which they ruled England. There is, for example, that 
self-made man Ralph Nickleby, a sort of promoter, whose 
observation has taught him “two great morals—that riches 
are the only true source of happiness and power, and 
that it is lawful and just to compass their acquisition by 
all means short of felony.” He organizes “The United 
Metropolitan Improved Hot Muffin and Crumpet Baking 
and Punctual Delivery Company, capital five millions, in 
five hundred thousand shares of ten pounds each,” osten- 
sibly to reduce the price of hot muffins and thus bring 
them within the reach of “the poorer class of people,” really 
to float the shares of the company and then to back out when 
they are at a handsome premium. There is Jonas Chuzzle- 
wit with his rule for bargains: “Do other men; for they 
would do you . . . That’s the true business precept. 
All others are counterfeit.” He is a director in “The 
Anglo-Bengalee Disinterested Loan and Life Insurance 
Company.” There is Paul Dombey—calm, cold, impene- 
trable, but not dishonest, I think. He is at the head of 
Dombey and Sons, London bankers, who “often dealt in 
hides,” Dickens says, “but never in hearts.” To the same 
class belongs the brutal Josiah Bounderby of Coketown— 
“a big, loud man with a stare and a metallic laugh.” Born 
in a ditch, he made his way upward through vagabondage, 
day labor, and clerkships to the head of a great manufac- 
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turing establishment. From his height he surveyed the 
world, highly satisfied with himself and oblivious of all the 
pain and suffering his acts were causing among the honest 
and simple-minded weavers in his employ. 

Dickens creates characters like these, drawing them, he 
claims, from real life, and then in a wonderfully vivid 
narrative depicts the devastation of all who come within 
their influence. They humiliate their wives, browbeat and 
terrorize their children, reduce the men in their service to 
the lowest wage on this side of starvation, drive their com- 
petitors into bankruptcy, and as an act of generosity employ 
them as clerks and drudges. It is a dreadful picture 
occasionally relieved by ideal portraits of business men as 
they should be, such as the benevolent Cheeryble brothers, 
who befriended Nicholas Nickleby when cast off by his 
brutal uncle. 

The picture is still more dreadful when we turn to the 
schools of the middle class established and administered in 
accordance with the ideals prevailing among merchants and 
promoters. The great public schools like Eton and Harrow 
were of course left untouched, for Dickens knew nothing 
of them. The schools that he attacked were mostly private 
institutions run for money by men who had failed in all 
other occupations. Over these schools, which had been 
springing up everywhere, neither the government nor 
responsible boards exercised any authority whatever. The 
masters, said Dickens, “were blockheads and imposters.” 
Most of an entire novel, it will be recalled, was devoted to 
exposing the management of a boarding school down in 
Yorkshire called Dotheboys Hall and presided over by Mr. 
and Mrs. Squeers. Here the wealthy Nicklebys and many 
of their stamp sent their illegitimate sons or poor nephews 
to be flogged, to be starved on watered milk, to be dosed 
with brimstone and molasses under the pretense of purifying 
the blood, but really to kill their appetites for breakfast and 
dinner. If they do not die or run away and take to the 
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road, they come out of this “incipient hell,” broken in spirit, 
“every sympathy and affection blasted at its birth,” and 
their wits all astray. The abuses practised in this and other 
private schools were more or less traditional; but in former 
times they had received some check from public opinion. 
They were now permitted, according to Dickens, to run riot 
under a theory of government which cried “Hands off!” 
or “Every man for himself!’ Laissez-faire he translated 
into “laissez-aller neglect.” Just as in the treatment of 
the poor the result had been Bumbledom; so in the treatment 
of children, the result was Mr. Squeers and Dotheboys Hall. 

As time went on, the utilitarians worked out here and 
there their own system of education, which was to be 
thoroughly practical in its nature; and Dickens forthwith 
opened fire upon them in “Hard Times.” Under the new 
system, the schoolmasters, from the utilitarian point of 
view, were competent to perform the tasks assigned to 
them; there was no flogging; and there was no underfeed- 
ing. But the point of view, Dickens contended, was mon- 
strous; for physical cruelty, he claimed, was substituted 
spiritual cruelty; for physical starvation was substituted 
spiritual starvation. So that under this new “sound prac- 
tical education,” the second state of the child was worse 
than the first. Dickens did not need to argue the question; 
all he had to do was to let the reader see the working of 
a school under the patronage of a retired merchant named 
Thomas Gradgrind. His very great success in amassing 
a fortune, Mr. Gradgrind attributed not to what he had 
learned in the schools but to his later readings in the political 
economists; and in appreciation of what the economists had 
done towards forming his mind, he named one of his sons 
Adam Smith and another Malthus. Everything about this 
Mr. Gradgrind was a perfect square. His forehead was 
square, his shoulders were square, his legs were square, he 
wore a square coat, and lived in a square house. Two and 
two, he would assert, make four, with nothing left over. 
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He went about “with a rule and a pair of scales and 
the multiplication table always in his pocket, ready to 
measure any parcel of human nature, and tell you exactly 
what it comes to.” With him “it was a mere question of 
figures, a case of simple arithmetic.” “Facts alone,” he 
used to say, “are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and 
root out everything else.” 

After applying his theory to the education of his own 
children, the man of facts founded a model school at Coke- 
town that others might share the benefits of his experiences; 
and placed over it a master of like views, whom Dickens 
ealled Mr. M’Choakumchild. Of Mr. M’Choakumchild, 
Dickens remarks in burlesque of school advertisements then 
current: “He and some one hundred and forty other school- 
masters, had been lately turned at the same time, in the 
same factory, on the same principles, like so many piano- 
forte legs. He had been put through an immense variety 
of paces, and had answered volumes of head-breaking 
questions. Orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody, 
biography, astronomy, geography, and cosmography, the 
sciences of compound proportion, algebra, land-surveying 
and levelling, vocal music, and drawing from models, were 
all at the ends of his ten chilled fingers. He had worked 
his stony way into Her Majesty’s most Honorable Privy 
Council’s Schedule B, and had taken the bloom off the 
higher branches of mathematics and physical science, 
French, German, Latin, and Greek. He knew all about all 
the Water Sheds of all the world (whatever they are), and 
all the histories of all the peoples, and all the names of all 
the rivers and mountains, and all the productions, manners, 
and customs of all the countries, and all their boundaries 
and bearings on the two and thirty points of the compass. 
Ah, rather overdone, M’Choakumchild.” 

In a most amusing scene, Dickens takes us to an exhibi- 
tion at this school, where the boys and girls are sitting on 
an inclined plane in the sparse rays of an uncertain sunlight. 
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Standing before them are Mr. M’Choakumchild, Mr. Grad- 
grind, and a government official intensely interested in the 
new experiment. Mr. Gradgrind begins the examination, 
or rather “the murder of the innocents,” in an attempt 
to get from them a satisfactory definition of a horse. He 
fails egregiously with Sissy Jupe, though her father is a 
clown in a riding-cirecus and she herself is very fond of 
horses. Angered by her vague replies, he cries out: “Girl 
number twenty unable to define a horse. . . . Girl number 
twenty possessed of no facts in reference to one of the 
commonest of animals! Some boy’s definition of a horse. 
Bitzer, yours.” Whereupon the pale-faced Bitzer stammers 
out in faint voice: “Quadruped. Graminivorous. Forty 
teeth, namely twenty-four grinders, four eye-teeth, twelve 
incisive. Sheds coat in the spring; in marshy countries 
sheds hoofs, too. Hoofs hard, but requiring to be shod 
with iron. Age known by marks in mouth.” Mr. Grad- 
grind, with a smile for the government official and a scowl 
for Sissy Jupe, remarks in triumph: “Now girl number 
twenty, you know what a horse is.” 

Boys and girls like Bitzer and Sissy Jupe were enjoined 
never to read story books. They were never to fancy, 
never to wonder; they were never to have “a child’s heart,” 
never dream “a child’s dream,” never have “a child’s belief 
or a child’s fear.” Instead of all this, their minds were to 
be occupied with facts, calculations, percentages, and 
statistics. They were to repeat words and phrases which 
had no meaning for them, which indeed they could hardly 
pronounce. All the bloom was to be taken from knowledge. 
No emotion, no imagination, was ever to enter into it. 

A free lance, Dickens did not hesitate to attack the courts 
of all degrees—not as institutions so much as for their 
methods of procedure, their occasional dishonesty, their long 
delays, and the consequent expense and suffering for the 
people. From “Pickwick” onward, his novels swarm with 
rascally lawyers and cruel or indifferent judges. Without 
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doubt his powers were at their height when he exposed the 
working of the Chancery Court in “Bleak House.” It is 
a wet, foggy November day in London. People are 
slipping and tripping one another up on the streets, and 
Dickens enters Lincoln’s Inn Hall, where sits the Lord 
High Chancellor with a foggy glory round his head, lis- 
tening to lawyers who, like the men and women outside, 
are tripping one another up on slippery precedents. The 
cause in hand is the famous case of Jarndyce vs Jarndyce, 
which had been “squeezed dry years upon years ago,” but 
it still goes on; and it is destined to go on and on until 
two generations of men and women have been ruined. 
Poverty, madness, and suicide have followed in its wake. 
At length the costs eat up the estate, the judge then renders 
his decision and the crowd disperses, everybody in gay mood 
but the expectant heir, who dies a few days later in a 
miserable inn. 

Dickens’s novels led to hot controversies. It was claimed 
that he did not state facts as they were, that he was unfair, 
that he picked out some exceptional misuse of power and 
made it the basis for a general attack upon institutions 
which as a whole were administered well. In reply, Dickens 
referred to instance after instance to sustain his position: 
he asserted again and again that he was in the main right. 
And anyone who will take the pains to look into the social 
condition of his England, must come to the same conclusion. 
Reports to Parliament describe prisons and workhouses 
much as Dickens describes them. Bumbledom was a reality. 
Boarding schools in Yorkshire, as they appear in Charlotte 
Bronté’s novels, differ in no essentials from Dotheboys 
Hall. And no one ever doubted the veracity of Charlotte 
Bronté. The attack on the Court of Chancery was based 
upon suits then pending, one of which had come over from 
the previous century. Neither was that definition of a 
horse which Bitzer recited for Mr. Gradgrind uncommon 
in the schools. By a curious coincidence, Huxley, who 
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apparently never read “Hard Times,” gives it in varying 
phrase as the one which he, too, was compelled to learn 
when a boy. “I remember, in my youth,” says Huxley, 
“there were detestable books which ought to have been 
burned by the hands of the common hangman, for they 
contained questions and answers to be learned by heart, of 
this sort, ‘What is a horse? The horse is termed Equus 
Caballus; belongs to the class Mammalia; order, Pachy- 
dermata; family, Selidungula, ” 

Of course Dickens must never be read literally. He did 
not proceed with the care of a Fielding who called himself 
an historian of contemporary society. Dickens’s percep- 
tive powers were extraordinary. Nothing seems to have 
ever escaped his eye in his walks about London and in his 
travels in America or elsewhere. But his materials, though 
taken from direct observation, were selected and focussed, 
with suppressions and exaggerations, for the effect which he 
wished to produce—and that effect was almost always 
caricature, whether he was dealing with individuals or with 
institutions. Beyond this artistic ordering of his materials, 
he gives no evidence of possessing intellect or understanding. 
Outside of his art, he never weighs, considers, and concludes. 
He was an intuitionist, or sentimentalist. He felt strongly, 
but he did not reason. His character was developed early 
through ill health, pain, suffering; and, I daresay, his 
nerves received from these hard experiences a shock from 
which they never recovered. Rising by heroic efforts from 
the lower middle class which was everywhere sinking into the 
proletariat, he saw, he felt (there was no call to reason 
about it) the worst consequences of cool, calculating, utili- 
tarianism. ‘The truth of feeling as he directly experienced 
it, he set dead against economists and philosophers. For 
thirty years he led in the emotional reaction against Ben- 
tham, James Mill, and Malthus, occasionally by direct attack 
but mainly by depicting the devastation in society. 
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Many secondary writers arose to aid him or to take 
advantage of an aroused public sentiment for furthering 
their own interests. Charles Kingsley, for example, threw 
his sympathy on the side of the Chartists, and described the 
conditions of labor in sweat shops and on large landed 
estates. Mrs. Gaskell described still worse conditions in 
the manufacturing towns of the north, especially at Man- 
chester. Less emotional than Dickens or Kingsley, she 
related what she saw with a stern realism that has never 
been seriously questioned. And then there was Disraeli 
with his Tory democracy. Few now, I suppose, read Dis- 
raeli’s novels; but those in which he elaborated his pro- 
gramme for the regeneration of England created a sensation 
in the early Forties. No novels by Dickens were more 
widely read than “Coningsby,” “Sybil,” and ‘“Tancred,” 
in which Disraeli dealt respectively with the state of political 
parties, the people, and the Church of England. To the 
utilitarian theory of government as incorporated in recent 
legislation, he attributed all of England’s ills. “It [utili- 
tarianism ] has passed,” so ran a brilliant sentence, “through 
the Heaven of philosophy like a hailstorm, cold, noisy, sharp, 
and peppering, and it has melted away.” The ravages of 
the storm were everywhere apparent. There were now, he 
claimed, only two classes in England, the rich and the poor, 
with a sharp cleavage between them. All the common ties 
of interest and sentiment that once gave stability to 
England, had been broken; and for them had been estab- 
lished a mere pittance in wages that one class receives from 
another. A new poor law, by doing away with parish 
relief, had everywhere humiliated and degraded the peasan- 
try—an order as ancient and legal as the order of nobility, 
and having as distinct rights and privileges. The only 
hope for England, he held, was to fall back upon her ancient 
traditions. The old community of interests must be 
revived; the aristocracy and the manufacturers must 
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become once more the protectors of the people; and charity 
must be restored to the Church. The programme with 
some additions carried Disraeli, though a Jew, into power. 
Differing in many ways, Dickens the Radical and Disraeli 
the Tory were both, each after his own fashion, on the side 
of the people against the ruling classes. With them too 
were, though less obviously, Carlyle and Ruskin. 

In the great conflict between reason and emotion, which 
side was right? On this question men will differ according 
to temperament. Dickens and his group, however, aroused 
the conscience of England as it had rarely been aroused 
before. From the first, their influence was felt in a less 
harsh administration of the existing laws. For example, an 
arrogant and brutal police magistrate portrayed in “Oliver 
Twist” was quickly removed from office by Lord Russell, 
then the Home Secretary. It may be that through the 
immediate influence of Dickens and the rest no important 
change resulted in the course of legislation; that without 
them there would have been the same Acts regulating labor 
in factories, the same modifications in the poor laws, the 
same extension of the elective franchise, and the same 
government control of schools. But these reforms would 
not have come so soon had not the sentimentalists awakened 
the great public to the need of them. And as we now look 
back upon that England, it seems far removed from us. 
The laissez-faire theory of government, which the novelist 
ridiculed, has proved inadequate. Subsequent history has 
shown that the people as a whole must be protected against 
the State; or, to put it differently, that they must be pro- 
tected against the powerful interests that seek the passage 
of laws for their own aggrandizement. It was for this new 
order that Dickens contended. 
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The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman. By Wilfrid Ward. 
Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. 2 volumes. 
$9.00 net. 


It is the frequent lot of highly organized societies to be put to 
confusion by their own best products; and of established churches to 
find themselves quite nonplussed by the sudden appearance, among 


their sons, of men of great but unconventional religious genius. 
Suppose that the Church of England in the eighteenth century could 


have fully availed itself of John Wesley’s passion for souls and almost 
unique faculty for church administration; suppose that in the nineteenth 
century she could have assimilated the gifts and graces, both spiritual] 
and literary, of John Henry Newman and the band of ecclesiastical 
romanticists who accompanied him into the Church of Rome; what 
results in the deepening of her hold upon the national life might not 
have followed? The discussion of such problems is largely academic 
and hence not very profitable; but the problems themselves inevitably 
recur to every intelligent reader of Wesley’s journals and the vast 
literature that has grown up about the Oxford Movement. 

Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s recent “Life” of Cardinal Newman represents 
the latest and one of the most important contributions to this literature. 
The author is a son of W. G. Ward, Newman’s disciple, friend, and 
theological antagonist. No man living is probably more competent to 
deal adequately with Newman’s extraordinary career. To general 
knowledge, diligence, intimate personal acquaintance with Newman's 
friends and adversaries, and ready access to necessary documents, Mr. 
Ward adds not only the purpose to be fair, but the possession and 
exercise of an eminently judicial mind. Thus equipped, he has 
produced two volumes, of more than six hundred pages each, which 
may be regarded as the definitive history of Newman’s life in the 
Catholic Church. The average reader will feel a keen and just 
disappointment, however, on discovering that the story here told relates 
almost exclusively to this Catholic phase. Of Mr. Ward’s twelve 
hundred and eighty-one pages, less than one hundred are given to 
Newman the Anglican. The story of his religious development as a 
youth bred in Evangelical surroundings, of his early life at Oxford 
and the growth of his unique influence there, and of the circumstances 
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which led to his gradual estrangement from the Church of England, is 
so briefly told that the reader feels that it is not told at all; and he 
is tempted to cry out upon a biography which swells to such portentous 
bulk and yet leaves the earlier and formative half of a long life a 
matter for hurried allusion and reference. Mr. Ward will reply that the 
five and forty years in the Church of England have already developed 
their literature. There is the “Apologia”; there are the “Letters” 
edited by Miss Mozley; there are the elder Mozley’s “Reminiscences” ; 
there is Church’s admirable “Oxford Movement.” This is true. The 
world knows the story of the earlier phase; it was waiting for the 
light that Mr. Ward has thrown upon the later; but the pity remains 
that so big and well-executed a book should not have been definitive 
for the life of Newman the man, as well as of Newman the Catholic. 
As it is, Mr. Ward has supplied invaluable material for Newman’s 
biography rather than achieved that biography itself. 

Within the limits which he sets himself, however, it is hard to see 
how his work could be improved except by condensation. He writes 
with zest, but without adulation; he maintains a remarkable detachment 
in treating of the antagonisms that Newman’s various plans aroused, and 
does not hesitate to reveal the pettiness of ecclesiastical politics; 
indeed, when it is remembered that his own father was one of the 
most persistent of Newman’s opponents, Mr. Ward may be said to have 
achieved a triumph of even-handedness. He reveals Newman in his 
strength, weakness, and indescribable charm, overlooking neither the 
tendency to self-pity and plaintiveness which mars some portions of 
the journal and the correspondence, nor the very human outbursts of 
whimsical vexation which enliven others. It is delightful to hear 
Newman when, as he says, “his monkey is up,” referring to such 
notables as Manning, Ward, and Vaughan as the “three Tailors of 
Tooley Street,” and remarking in an intimate letter to Ambrose St. 
John with reference to Cardinal Barnabo: “Far as it was from the 
intentions of the Most Eminent Prince, he codperated in a fraud. 
Distil this ‘blande suaviterque’ into his ears.” 

Those words “blande suaviterque’’ were quoted from a letter which 
had lately dashed certain dear hopes of Newman’s, and they represent 
pretty exactly his treatment by the Roman authorities from 1845 to 
1865. The fact was that Rome did not quite know what to do with 
him, or what he might do if left to his own devices. He was not 
adaptable and usable for ecclesiastical politics like Manning; nor a 
zealot like Faber; nor a man of war like Ward. He remained a 


thorough Englishman amid his new affiliations; an apostle of something 
so like liberalism in thought and practice, that, despite his horror of 
the name, the ultramontanes were afraid of him, and young men like 
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Simpson and Acton—Modernists before the day of Modernism—sought 
him out and felt that he belonged to them. Hence it was that scheme 
after scheme for service was formed and entered upon, only to be 
thwarted,—‘‘blande suaviterque,” to be sure, but thwarted none the less. 

He gave seven of his best years to nursing the young life of a 
Catholic university in Ireland, and saw his most cherished plans for 
it fail. He entered with zest upon the preparation of a new trans- 
lation of the Bible; but the authorities at whose suggestion it had been 
undertaken grew lukewarm, and he was forced to abandon the enterprise. 
He had hopes of extending his influence and giving scope to the zeal 
of certain young Catholic laymen through publications like the 
“Rambler” and the “Home and Foreign Review’; but their tone 
grieved the old Catholics, and Newman barely escaped ecclesiastical 
censure. Twice he bought lend at Oxford in the hope of undertaking 
a Mission and founding an Oratory Church there, but in both instances 
the plans fell through. 

So the early Sixties were years of profound depression. Then in 
1864 came Kingsley’s attack in “Macmillan’s Magazine,’ and with it 
Newman's chance. In about nine weeks of that year he wrote the 
incomparable “Apologia,” and with its publication entered upon a new 
sphere of influence both as a Catholic and as an English author. The 
“Grammar of Assent” and the reissue of much of his previous work 
followed. Thus when Leo XIII became Pope he found Newman not 
only the most eminent of English Catholics in Protestant eyes, but the 
one Catholic writer whose works were read as generally without as 
within his own communion. So when the signal honor of the Cardinalate, 
without required residence at Rome, was conferred upon him, it was 
not only generally applauded by Catholics and Protestants but came 
to Newman himself like a benediction. “The cloud is lifted from me 
forever,’ were his words to his brethren of the Oratory. 

What was the secret of this man’s life and influence? He was 
shy to the point of infirmity; he was endowed with a subtlety of mind 
comparable to Mr. Gladstone’s which could go far towards making 
the worse appear the better reason; he was not entirely free from 
pettiness, which sometimes approached petulance. Acton surpassed him 
in learning; Ward was a readier if not more convincing controversialist ; 
Manning and a dozen others were better ecclesiastical statesmen—and 
at Rome ecclesiastical statesmanship counts. But, on the other hand, 
he was religious with a sincerity and completeness of devotion that 
covered a multitude of minor inconsistencies; he was the master both 
of the secrets of men’s hearts and of a literary taste and style which 
told him when and how to reveal those secrets with compelling power; 
and he possessed in very high measure that indescribable personal 
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attribute known as “charm.” Kingsley might question his sincerity and 
Fairbairn assault his philosophy. Each was a “passing good man-of- 
his-hands,” as Sir Thomas Malory used to say. Each found ground 
enough to stand and fight on. But as we watch the conflict it seems 
like a charge of heavy dragoons against the southwest wind. The 
assailants lay about them mightily, dealing swingeing blows and doing 
great apparent execution. They march, counter-march, and finally 
retire; while the wind bloweth sweetly on, where it listeth. 

Late in life Newman chose two Latin mottoes, one for his coat of 
arms as Cardinal, the other for his tomb. The former, “Cor ad cor 
loquitur,’ is emblazoned as clearly on his written works as on his 
escutcheon, and assures their permanence; the latter, “Ex umbris et 
imaginibus in veritatem,”’ speaks of a passion for that truth whose 
divine origin he recognized and yet of which he was more than half 
afraid. It persisted, however, despite the limits that he put upon it; 
and the pursuit of this brilliant and romantic mind after realities which 
hid in shadows and clothed themselves in symbols, is one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the spiritual experience of the last century. 


Old Lyme, Conn. 
Epwarp M. CHAPMAN. 


The New History: Essays Illustrating the Modern Historical Outlook. 
By James Harvey Robinson, Professor of History in Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Macmillan Company. New York. 1911. $1.50 net. 


Under the blanket title of “The New History,’ Professor Robinson 
has brought together eight interesting and stimulating essays published 
at intervals during the last eighteen years. They are not of a technical 
character and were evidently prepared for a larger audience than one 
composed of professional historians. The first three essays, “The 
New History,” “The History of History,’ and “The New Allies 
of History,” are the most significant, for they deal specifically with 
the “new history” and with the logic of history. Just what Professor 
Robinson means by the “new history,” it would not be easy to say. 
At one time, he evidently has in mind the recent advance made in 
criticism, in scientific skepticism and synthesis; at another, the move- 


ment to transform history into natural science, which found one of its 
earliest and most radical advocates in Buckle. His incorrect and 
disparaging remarks upon the present status of historical method are 
not likely to disturb those who are familiar with the facts; they 
may create false notions in the popular mind. It is inconceivable, 
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however, that a historian by profession should charge Leopold von Ranke 
with ignorance of the fundamental fact that a historical narrative must 
show the evolution of the subject treated! Nor is it quite scholarly 
to leave the public to infer that the synthesis of the modern historian 
is no better than that of most writers of text-books. Furthermore, it 
is not necessary to break a lance to-day in favor of a history which is 
something more than political history. That battle was won long ago. 
Let the skeptical examine any of the histories written in the last twenty 
years by French, English, German, or Italian historians who are 
recognized by their fellow historians as masters in certain fields of 
research. It is not necessary to name them, but what shall one think, 
having them in mind, when one reads Professor Robinson’s exhortation 
to them “to become unreservedly historically minded,” to avail them- 
selves “of the genetic explanation of human experience,” or his assertion 
that they are ‘‘as yet the least historical in [their] attitude and methods, 
of all those who to-day are so eagerly attempting to explain mankind”? 
And above all, what shall one say, having these distinguished and 
brilliant men in mind, to the libel—for it is nothing less—that “perhaps 
Buckle was right when he declared that the historians have been, on 
the whole, inferior in point of intellect to thinkers in other fields”? 
What is the explanation of all this? It is simple enough. Professor 
Robinson evidently belongs to the school of Buckle and Lamprecht, 
who hold that there is only one logical way of organizing reality, 
namely, that of the natural sciences, and that the historian who has 
not yet learned to employ that method is quite as much a retardé as an 
astrologer or alchemist in the twentieth century and, consequently, a 
proper butt for every scientist who knows what is what. Scattered 
indications justify the inference that this is Professor Robinson’s point 
of view. Nowhere, however, does he state the logical issue between 
history and natural science frankly and sharply, as it must be stated, 
if we are ever to put an end to this unfortunate and senseless misunder- 
standing. He believes, one would judge, that reality can be organized 
only through the aid of the abstract concepts of natural science. He 
does not believe that this same reality, looked upon from the point of 
view of an irrational universe, can be synthesized as a unique, complez, 
evolving whole and that this unique, complex, evolving whole is something 
quite different logically from the generalizations of natural science and 
serves to supplement them. The reader unacquainted with the recent 
developments in logic and metaphysics, with Windelband, Rickert, 
Xénopol, Lask, Grotenfelt, and Kistiakowski, with Eucken and Bergson, 
would be unaware that such a problem of the theory of knowledge had 
any existence and that the battle for the logic of history is really won. 
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The historian who is familiar with the history of the study of the 
logic of the irrational from Fichte to the present time, who has such 
good evidence in the writings of James, Eucken, and Bergson that the 
historical point of view is in a position as never before to contest the 
claim of natural science to a monopoly of all truth, is but little inclined 
to abandon his task because workmen in another field do not understand 
what he is about. Quite familiar with all the remarkable discoveries 
of natural science mentioned by Professor Robinson, the historian is 
fully conscious that his business cannot be to search for laws, but 
that it is quite as important as the business of the natural scientist, 
that it calls for quite as much intelligence and is being done quite as well. 

Is it not high time to abandon the extremely unscientific and medieval 
method of treating the historians of the “old” school that has long 
been current with natural scientists and their friends, the historians of 
the ‘“‘new” school? The practice of imputing ignorance may prove 
a boomerang. If we look the facts in the face we shall probably dis- 
cover that the long quarrel has been due to the mistaken belief that 
there is only one side to a shield. The truth would seem to be that 
past social data may be looked at from two different points of view and 
organized exclusively either as history or as sociology. The misunder- 
standing has been due to the assumption that all past social facts are 
historical facts and that sociology is the long-awaited science of history. 
Sociology is the natural science of society and traces its pedigree back 
not to history, but to psychology, physiology, zodlogy, botany, chemistry. 

All reality may be observed from the point of view of the general, 
may be organized under the form of abstract concepts or laws. All 
that sociology has in common with history is that both deal with past 
social facts. All past social facts are not history. Only such past 
social facts as are necessary to the understanding of a complex, unique, 
evolving social whole are historical. For the sociologist, a past social 
fact is important in so far as it illustrates a law; for the historian, if 
the same fact is valuable, it is because it is an individual part of a 
larger, unique, and evolving, complex whole. The sociologist, for 
example, is interested in revolutions in general, in what they have in 
common, in the common causes and common results,—in a word, in what 
would be called the laws of revolution. The historian is interested 
in what is unique in each revolution, in the French, German, and Italian 
revolutions, in their individual characteristics. The ends are different, 
hence the methods employed are logically different. 

In a word, historical science is not gradually being transformed into 
natural science. Logically, the two methods are as far apart as they were 
in the time of Thucydides and they will never get any nearer together. 
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History is written better to-day than in Thucydides’s day, because 
our work is more conscious, more thorough, more critical, and 
because we have more than two thousand years of accumulated experience 
to draw upon. Nor has this change been due to the influence of the 
natural sciences, but rather to the awakening of the human mind, to 
the growth of the skeptical, critical spirit which produced both natural 
science and historical science. How much natural science existed in 
1738 when Beaufort laid the foundation for the critical study of early 
Roman history, or in 1715 when DuF resnoy wrote his volume on historical 
method ! 

Finally, an examination, even a superficial examination, of the pages of 
the last volumes of the “Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaften” 
will not give much encouragement to the believers in the “new history” 
who are looking for an early disappearance of the “old history’ from 
the scientific stage. Never was historical study, “old style,’ in a 


more flourishing condition; never was the output of the historians of 
the “old school” larger in quantity or better in quality than at present; 
never did the old-time historians have a better understanding of what 
they are about and never did they feel so little inclination to abandon 


the field to those who have no comprehension of the logical significance 
and social value of their work. 


Frep Morrow FL ina. 
The University of Nebraska. 


Hail and Farewell. By George Moore. D. Appleton & Company. 
New York. 1911. $1.75 net. 


This is the first of three volumes of George Moore’s—we were 
about to say reminiscences, but a publisher’s warning forbids the classi- 
fication and sends us running, mole-like, “between the lines,” where, 
we are assured, “a philosophy” awaits us. This is all very well, 
but when the only discernible principle of connection in the book before 
us seems to be that whatever George Moore remembers has a right to 
a place there, the reviewer has no choice but to be obstinate and to 
possess his soul in patience until the second volume reveals more clearly 
the latent philosophy. 

There is no injustice done to the author in this, for his book is 
always interesting, always brilliant, and nearly always amusing; which 
is more than can be said for most philosophies, or most reminiscences 
for that matter. Whatever subjects he touches—and they are a 
heterogeneous array: Yeats and Dégas, the parish priest at Carnacun 
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and Siegfried Wagner, Catholicism and the Boer War, music, painting, 
the drama,—he has not got it in him to be dull. Not even when the sub- 
ject is himself. This is frequently enough. “As I write I can see ourselves 
walking side by side, Edward’s bluff and dogmatic shoulders contrast- 
ing with my own very agnostic shoulders.” This is typical of his 
attitude throughout. However, George Moore is a fortunate exception 
to the rule that most men when they become an object of interest to 
themselves cease to be so to others. 

But the main interest of the book is that it gives us a truly mischievous 
and intimate account of the “Irish Renaissance” from its beginnings, 
by one who was sufficiently external to it to appreciate the absurdities 
of the enthusiasts. Edward Martyn, the “dear Edward” who would 
fain be a dramatist if his religious temperament would let him; Yeats, 
“the subtle metaphysical mind” in the outward semblance of a raven; 
Gill, the editor striving to make his paper a voice for the esthetic 
spirit of Ireland and dreaming of a café in Dublin “at the corner of 
Grafton Street and the Green,’—these may be types, as the author 
assures us, but it is much more amusing to regard them as victims of 
audacious personalities. With the others who have been prominent in 
the movement, such as Lady Gregory and Douglas Hyde, they cannot 
escape an eye so alert for the comic. But the weapon is never the 
fool’s bladder. Let the following extract serve as an example of innu- 
merable subtle touches. Yeats has been telling a story of “The Order 
of the Golden Door,” a mysterious order which held weekly meetings 
in West Kensington. Moore catches only scraps of the conversation. 
“Up to the present the authority of a certain lady had saved him, but 
it was by no means sure that she would be able to protect him in the 
future; she had, indeed, incurred a good deal . . . I strained my 
ears, but Yeats’s voice had floated up the chimney, and all I could 
hear was the sound of one hand passing over the other.” 

There are many delicious and almost incredible stories in these pages: 
such as of that time when Moore burst in upon a rehearsal of the ‘“Count- 
ess Cathleen,’ at which Yeats was explaining his method of speaking 
verse to the actors, while a lady in a green cloak gave illustration of 
it on a psaltery. “I found Yeats behind some scenery in the act of 
explanation to the mummers, while the lady in the green cloak, seated 
on the ground, plucked the wires, muttering the line, ‘Cover it up 
with a lonely tune’.”” No wonder that at such scenes “a man cries 
‘Great God!’ and pales.” Best of all, perhaps, is the account of the 
doings and the manner of life at Coole, in Sligo, where the leaders 
would, from time to time, foregather to create, to discuss plans, and 
to dream dreams. It was here that the wild proposition was made that 
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Yeats and Moore should collaborate to write ‘“‘Diarmuid and Grania,” 
and that the difficulties of language should be solved by having Moore 
first write the play in French. “Lady Gregory will translate your 
text into English. Taidgh O’Donoghue will translate the English text 
into Irish, and Lady Gregory will translate the Irish text back into 


English.” Yeats was then to “put style upon it.” Indeed, this is 


the kind of book that induces endless quotation, just as memory spins 


” 


itself out on a “that reminds me of But there are limits, and 
generalizations must suffice. 

George Moore is the returned emigrant. Having left Ballinrobe for 
the Place Pigalle, “Mayo for Montmartre,” he returned only to find 
himself drawn into the literary and dramatic movement then beginning 
in Ireland. Understanding his country as only an Irishman can—a 
comprehension revealed in his own vivid recollections of his early life 
in the West—he came back with another vision possible only to the 
emigrant. And so he contemplates this Irish Renaissance, now with 
the eye of the stranger accustomed to “improved methods,” now with the 
optimism of the native-born. Criticism and love, ridicule and pathos, 
here contend: a pretty situation for the Comic Spirit, which plays like 
summer lightning across this Irish landscape. 

Some of his other books made one regret that George Moore had 
ever left Ireland; this one makes one glad that he left it—and came 


back. 


Cuarues A. BENNETT. 


Yale University. 


The Religion of the Ancient Celts. By J. A. MacCulloch. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1911. $4.00 net. 


This is one of the best recent books on a Celtic subject, and 
by all odds the best that has yet appeared on the particular subject 
of which it treats. With this book and Gougaud’s “Les Chrétientés 
Celtiques,” which appeared last year, we have two of a trio of standard 
works on the subject of Celtic religion, to be completed only with the 
publication of a comprehensive rationale of the lingering beliefs and 
magical observances which are but the débris of the old pagan rites 
and practices of the widely scattered Celtic race. 

The author has made his own the field of primitive religion and com- 
parative folklore, and has brought into play in this, his most important, 
work all his previous researches in the mythical tales and other records 
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of the ancient Welsh and Irish, as well as the notices on the religion 
of the Celts in classical writers and inscriptions. Where these do not 
suffice, he has added painstaking interpretation and conservative hypoth- 
esis. It is one thing to perceive rites and formulas in ancient texts, 
but a much more difficult one to penetrate into the religious thought 
of the people among whom they were written. 

Of the various chapters, those on the Mythological Cycle and the 
Gods of the Brythons are perhaps least satisfying, no doubt because 
the whole matter is dark and obscure, and the accounts of the first 
peopling of Ireland and the successive migrations and strifes of these 
early peoples and their gods are inextricably confused. The account 
of the Cuchulinn and Fionn cycles is succinct and remarkably well 
done. The same may be said of the page devoted to the story of 
the Holy Grail, which is described as “a fusion of the magic cauldron 
of Celtic paganism and the Sacred Chalice of Christianity, with the 
product made mystic and glorious in a most wonderful manner.” The 
book is written in a charming style, which reaches its climax and 
becomes truly eloquent in the last and exceedingly interesting chapter 
containing a description of the Happy Otherworld of the pagan Celt. 

The strongly pronounced religiosity of the Celts both in ancient and 
modern times has often been remarked. In such a vast subject as 
Celtic religion, in which on many points precise information is lacking, 
a good deal must be purely conjectural and there is plenty of room 
for theorizing. The author, “studying the subject rather from the 
anthropological point of view and in the light of modern folk survivals,” 
is more than once at variance with the views of Sir John Rhys, the 
most prominent exponent of the so-called Mythological school, which 
sees sun-heroes and dawn-heroes, or light and dark divinities, in every 
incident mythological or not. In emphasizing the extravagance of this 
view, according to which whole cycles of stories are explained by a 
sun theory, Dr. MacCulloch is no doubt right. The whole matter of 
the personification of the natural forces to which the Celts paid worship 
is most obscure, and we shall probably never know just what the 
religion of the ancient Celts was, for if they ever had a systematic 
mythology, which does not seem at all likely, much of it is now forever 
lost. 

It is a well-recognized principle in the study of religion that, in 
its lower strata, the religion of a people changes but little. Ernest 
Renan, in his essay on Celtic literature, remarked, “On a souvent 
observé que la plupart des croyances populaires qui vivent encore dans 
nos differentes provinces sont d'origine celtique.”” The greatest advance 
in Dr. MacCulloch’s book over its predecessors in this subject, is that 
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he has turned to account the material gathered by folklorists in the 
lands still or once occupied by people of Celtic speech. Much remains 
to be done in this direction, but the book before us gives many examples 
of the persistence in a Christian dress and coloring of a large number 
of pagan Celtic and even pre-Celtic cults. 

For too long the Celts have been regarded as merely a race of 
fighters, revelling in bloodshed and slaughter or wallowing in Panta- 


gruelian feasts. This fascinating book serves to show the spirituality 


of the race, their love of nature, beauty, music, and valor, and will 
no doubt be welcomed not only by students of comparative religion 
and folklore but also by students of medieval European literature, 
which owes so much of its spirituality and romance to the literature 
of the Celts. 


JosEPH DuNN. 


The Catholic University, Washington. 


The Musical Amateur: A Book on the Human Side of Music. By Robert 
Haven Schauffler. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1911. $1.25 
net. 


“The Musical Amateur” is a collection of essays first published in 
the “Atlantic Monthly’ and the “Outlook,” but of close kinship in 
thought and knit with the thread of a purpose that would lose much 
of its cumulative effect were they read out of the logical order in which 
most of them are now placed. 

They are written chiefly for and about that sometimes despised, often 
discouraged, usually bewildered struggler, the amateur of music. 
Abounding in practical suggestiveness, they do yet more for him than 
shed light on his way: they fire his old hope to a new and practicable 
ambition. And in so doing, they invest his lot with a dignity too often 
heretofore unrecognized in his own eyes. The author is a forceful illus- 
tration of his own statement that ‘enthusiasm is the very life and soul 
of the musician.” None knows better than he that “the hardened 
amateur” does demand something more of life “than the power to play 
all the notes loud and clear’; and that something he offers in nearly 
every one of his enthusiastic pages. He has written them with a two- 
fold purpose: first, to arouse a musical enthusiasm that shall be willing 
to toil for its rewards; secondly, to point out those fields where the 
toil will bring good harvest. And the amateur who reads unstirred 
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must be hardened indeed. Even the least strenuous must admit the 
unfortunate truth of the author’s statement that “there is no other 
thing of beauty on earth that men dally with more and think about less 
than music,” and agree, intellectually at least, that “the sooner people 
discover that the musical world was never exempted from the primal 
curse—or blessing—of toil, the better.” 

Of the various chapters it would be difficult to choose the most valuable. 
There are suggestions to fit the need of many a groping amateur, and 
advice that the self-confident will be the better amateur for heeding. 
There are illuminating words concerning the art of listening; and the 
number of amateurs who are above the need of those words is deplorably 
small, In the chapter on “What the Amateur Escapes,” the American 
will hail gratefully the plea for American musicianship, and also the 
insistence that the American musical temperament is a genuine and 
valuable national asset. Mr. Schauffler’s discussion, in this connection, 
of the social ostracism of professional musicians in America will tempt 
some readers to add another to his list of reasons:—to wit, the practical 
trend of the American academic ideal, which encourages schools of art 
and of music as practical training schools rather than as centres of 
honored and essential forms of culture. It is safe to say that so far 
from honoring or desiring for himself that culture, the average Ameri- 
can undergraduate is complacent over his lack. And his complacency 
is permitted by the makers of his university curriculum. The plea, 
therefore, of books like “The Musical Amateur” is of a national 
importance. 

The book is delightful reading. It was written manifestly in the 
sort of high spirits that whistles at work. The style is alive with imagina- 
tion; clear always; often brilliantly simple. There are so many flashes 
of original, thoroughly artistic self-expression that one has the right 
to expect more. Why, one wonders, does the author depend so much 
on quotation, after proving his ability to stand on his own literary feet? 
In some chapters the sentences that do not hold at least one fragment 
of time-honored, not to say time-worn, quotation, are in the minority. 
There is a tendency not only to use the stock quotation that inevitably 
springs to memory, but to play upon, even to pun upon it, with a joyous 
disrespect that sometimes exhilarates but as often irritates. There are 
phrases, too, that the conservative lover of English—and the creature 
exists—can approve only on patriotic grounds. But even he, if he be also 
a lover of effective literary expression, must enjoy the book as a whole. 


Marian Ricuarps Torrey. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Promised Land. By Mary Antin. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Boston. 1912. $1.75 net. 


Mary Antin’s book will make a strong appeal to many kinds of 
people for many different reasons. To the student of social changes, 
it will be invaluable for the light it throws on the conditions which in 
Russia create, and in this country develop, the Russian Jew. To the 
lover of the curious and the picturesque, the earlier part of the book, 
with its portrayal of Jewish life ‘‘within the pale,” will be full of 
rare bits of reading. Any American, as such, will perhaps feel a thrill 
of pride in the later chapters, where our democracy, with its schools 
and its courts and its parks and its libraries and its friendly great 
men, receives unstinted tribute from one who was ready and able to 
use the opportunities it was so ready to give. All these things are 
matter of deep interest. Any of them might occupy a reviewer with 
profit. Yet to some of us who have read “The Promised Land,” the 
book seems significant, not only for these reasons, but most of all as 
an experiment in self-portrayal. We say experiment, not because there 
is anything experimental or tentative in the writer’s attitude, but 
because experiments are meant to test or to illuminate theories, and that 
is just what this book does: it tests, or it illuminates, or it challenges, 
many of our theories about life. 

A characteristic view which becomes more and more insistent through 
the last part of the book, is brought out vividly in a remarkable passage 
near the end: “This suggests to me a summary of my virtues, through 
the exercise of which I may be said to have attracted my good fortune. 
I find that I have always given nature a chance, I have used my 
opportunities, and have practised self-expression. So much my enemies 
will grant me; more than this my friends cannot claim for me.” This, 
it will be seen, is distinctly the programme of the extreme individualist. 
Self-expression is undoubtedly the goal towards which all humanity is 
striving, but if it is accepted as the goal of the individual, without the 
check of social service, it is apt to swing off into a hard and ruthless 
egoism, the penalty of which is ultimate blunting of one’s sense of the 
finer, indeed, of the ultimate values. The pitfall of the artistic tempera- 
ment is egoism, and to the reader who follows this wonderful narrative of 
a courageous spirit, it is clear that the author has not wholly escaped 
its menace. It would, indeed, have been strange if she had. For it 
must be remembered that we have here not the mature record of a 
finished life, but of that part of it which, normally in every life, is 
most steeped in egoism, and which, in this case, was full of keen struggle 
against tremendous odds, where egoism was almost the necessary condi- 
tion of self-preservation. And, finally, our critical impulse falters and 
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dies out as we realize that the very material it would seize upon has 
been given to us through the author’s own unflinching honesty. If, 
then, we enter our protest against Mary Antin’s individualistic pro- 
gramme, this is only in case she regards it as adequate for the life that is 
ahead of her as well as for that which is behind. 

In a sense, it is the life that lies very far behind her that seems 
most to concern us. Probably the most satisfying part of the whole 
book is the first half, which deals with the author’s life before she came 
to this country. She is right in saying that this part is infinitely 
removed from her present self, but she perhaps hardly realizes how 
this very remoteness gives her, in dealing with it, a touch that is 
wanting in the later parts of her story. She evidently regarded it 
chiefly as background, and this, indeed, it is. Yet to the reader it has 
a peculiarly delightful quality, and it is to these early chapters that 
he will turn when he picks up the book again after a first reading. 
For these early pages have the charm of the reminiscent manner. 

Memory is an artist; it transmutes fact into truth, it interprets and 
universalizes. And so, where the later chapters of the book are, 
perhaps, a little raw and disappointing, the earlier ones are mellow 
and satisfying. And their final appeal will rest not upon the strange- 
ness of their material, but upon the familiar human nature that underlies 
this. It is not because she was a little Jew, with an inheritance of curious 
and, to us, almost unintelligible traditions, but because she was a little, 
live child, that Mary Antin’s story touches us so deeply. The little girl, 
making as best she could her test of the reality of God,—awed, baffled, 
goaded by a consciousness that no test could quite satisfy—this is not 
Jewish, but human. It might, in its essential features, have happened— 
indeed, it has happened—in New England as well as in Polotzk. It 
is a mood inevitable during the unfolding of the God-consciousness in 
certain kinds of human beings. Again, the child’s sudden, illuminating 
sense of “knowing,” of intimately possessing the secret of the Real, 
if only for a moment—what is this but the mystic experience, alike 
the world over? 

In such bits as these—and the early chapters are full of them—the 
book makes its strongest and probably its most lasting appeal. Its 
more immediate appeal is probably strengthened by our sense that we 
are, in very truth, through her eyes, looking back into the middle ages. 
But nothing can endure whose charm is based on its mere strangeness ; 
and the charm of this book, if it endures, will have another source: 
it will be because the writer, through her sincerity and sensitiveness, 
has been able to lead us back into the heart of a child. 


ELIsABETH WoopBRIDGE. 


New Haven, Conn. 
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The Changing Chinese. By Edward Alsworth Ross, Professor of Soci- 
ology in the University of Wisconsin. The Century Company. New 
York. 1911. $2.40 net. 


It may be justly claimed that this book is “the first up-to-date inter- 
pretation of the Chinese people” in the light of the young but well- 
established science of sociology. Equipped with a zeal for sociological 
studies and with keen powers of observation, Professor Ross has made 
good use of the information collected during his trip and from earlier 
writings. The few broad principles of social science laid down are 
so well supported by a wealth of facts, that the validity of the conclu- 
sions could hardly be denied. 

At the very outset, the author places “China to the ranging eye” 
back in the Middle Ages, and the recognition of that fact alone explains 
a large number of conditions puzzling to the foreigner. To the average 
mind, perhaps, a densely populated European country minus the scien- 
tific discoveries and inventions of the nineteenth century would suggest 
a more concrete example to represent the physical condition of China. 
By far the most astounding conclusions in the whole book are found 
in the analysis of the “race fibre” and “race mind” of the Chinese. 
Professor Ross traces the source of their strength to the active opera- 
tion of natural selection in contrast to the law of artificial selection 
generally adopted by western society; but as yet there is no authority 


ready to pronounce which form of selection should be advocated as 


the golden rule of eugenics. 

“Under good conditions the white man can best the yellow man in 
turning off work. But under bad conditions the yellow man can best 
the white man because he can better endure spoiled food, poor clothing, 
foul air, noise, heat, dirt, discomfort, and microbes. . . .  Reilly’s 
endeavor to exclude Ah San from his labor market is not the case of 
a man dreading to pit himself on equal terms against a better man. 
Indeed, it is not quite so simple and selfish and narrow-minded as all 
that. It is a case of a man fitted to get the most out of good con- 
ditions refusing to yield his place to a working man able to withstand 
bad conditions.” This is the explanation offered for Chinese exclusion, 
and indeed from this standpoint the yellow man can see a plausible 
justification. But on the other hand, “The Chinese are learning to 
play the game. I am told they are rapidly getting into their hands 
banking, coast-wise navigation, the cotton trade, and other branches by 
which the foreigners there make their money; indeed, some deem it 
only a matter of time when white men will be unable to make a liv- 
ing by trade on the Chinese coast, having been frozen out there as they 
are being frozen out in Japan.” 
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From such an authoritative discussion of the physical and mental 
equipment of the Chinese people, the author turns to the economic and 
social problems which Chinese society has to face and solve. The 
operation of the Malthusian theory of arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gression has resulted in over-population and the keenest struggle for 
existence. Ancestor worship, the passion for posterity, universal and 
early marriages, deforestation, and extensive private graveyards are 
some of the chief causes that have led to the cheapening of life. The 
two great social evils, opium-smoking and foot-binding, have been well 
treated; the former is fighting a losing battle in the face of an awakened 
national conscience; but against the latter little headway can be made 
without a general uplifting of Chinese women through education and 
religion. Normally, the daughter does not get her share of education 
until after her brother’s is assured, and so women in China through lack 
of education, and on account of their innate conservative tendencies, 
oppose radical changes. If one could only collect the statistics for the 
instances of domestic unrest in the families of returned students of the 
early Seventies, who tried to convince their wives of the folly of bind- 
ing their daughters’ feet, the author would better appreciate the fierce- 
ness of the battle waged against deeply rooted customs. 

The book closes with a brief treatment of the advance of the new 
education, and discusses the overwhelming obstacles that are to be 
removed. Recent developments tend to support materially some of the 
broad observations made; and the amount of blood already shed for the 
sake of a republic versus a limited constitutional monarchy is clear evi- 
dence of the pithy saying, “Change the ideas of the Chinese and their 
policy will change.” This interpretation of the Chinese people at a 
time when they are undergoing so remarkable a transformation, is a 
most valuable acquisition for all people interested in eastern affairs. 
To the foreigner it gives a broader perspective of Oriental life; to the 
Chinese it clearly indicates the vast economic, social, educational, and 
religious problems which must be intelligently faced and solved. The 
Chinaman does not object to having all his scars painted, but he does 
resent having them placed on his back when they are on his face. He 
may well acknowledge most gratefully the inestimable service that 
this volume with its many illuminating suggestions is likely to render 
to his people. Moreover, the entertaining style, the vivid description, and 
above all the wonderful eliminating and codrdinating powers of the 
author in getting down to the heart of things, all make it fascinating as 
well as thought-provoking reading. 


Yunstane Tsao. 
Harvard University. 
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Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint. By Ray M. McConnell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $1.75 net. 

The Criminal and the Community. By James Devon. John Lane 
Company. New York. 1912. $1.75 net. 


The main point of resemblance between these two books is in their 
agreement that the present method of dealing with the criminal is all 
wrong. In most other respects they are as diametrically opposite as 
two good books on the same subject well could be. Dr. McConnell 
approaches his topic from the psychological and theoretical point of 
view, and finds that the theory of responsibility upon which punishment 
has been based historically, is untenable in the light of modern science; 
Dr. Devon looks upon criminology as a matter of practical, common- 
sense procedure, and finds that modern methods of treating the offender 
are bad because they do not work, and because they do at least as 
much harm as good. 

In “Criminal Responsibility and Social Constraint,” the author 
considers first the question of the aim of punishment, taking up in turn 
the five great principles which have had wide acceptance—expiation, 
retribution, deterrence, reformation, and social utility—and reviewing 
in a thorough and scholarly way the arguments on both sides of each 
theory. This portion of the book shows extensive reading, and the 
main criticism of it is that undue emphasis is laid on some of the 
arguments in favor of punishment for expiation and retribution, which 
are considered of little importance by modern penologists. 

There follows a protracted discussion of the question of free-will, 
in which Dr. McConnell gives his adherence unreservedly to the 
doctrine of determinism, believing that modern science has completely 
done away with anything which corresponds to the old doctrine of 
freedom in volition. In what sense, then, is the criminal responsible 
for his acts? Certainly not in the old sense that he could have helped 
them, but only to the extent that they are determined by his character, 
and, through changes in his character, may be amended. The duty 
of society is therefore twofold—to correct the environing conditions 
which impel to crime, and to improve the character of the individual 
in such a way that his reactions will be towards good rather than evil. 
Thus the aim and justification of punishment is the protection and 
welfare of society, and society has the right to inflict upon the individual 
any form of suffering which is calculated to secure this result through 
the reformation of his character. The criminal is an abnormal member 
of society, and his condition is pathological. He needs to be treated 
on the same principles as any other sick man. The author is firmly 
persuaded that the normal man wills to do good, and concludes his 
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book in a burst of optimism, voiced in the sentence, “Normal man 
simply cannot do evil, because he cannot act contrary to his character, 
which has been made for righteousness.” 

This part of the book is marked by much repetition and prolixity; 
reiteration seems to take the place of proof, in what is perhaps 
unprovable to the ordinary reader. For while the book may be satis- 
factory to the psychologists, it leaves the layman almost where he was 
before, unable to harmonize the absence of free-will with the presence 
of “‘self-control’’ and with the ability of the individual to “shape his 
life in accordance with a single central purpose.” The practical 
sociologist is still convinced of the necessity of assuming something 
which at least takes the place of free-will in his treatment of the 
criminal. In fact, it is significant that in the author’s brief discussion 
of practical procedures, he suggests practically nothing that is new. 
Finally, the optimism of the author leaves the reader decidedly pessi- 
mistic; for if the normal man cannot do evil, then he may as well 
be ruled out of the discussion, and society must be regarded as com- 
posed entirely of individuals more or less abnormal. There is no one 
who has not done, and does not do, evil. All that we can hope for is 
that the less abnormal will do a little better for the more abnormal 
than the latter could do for themselves. 

It is easy to imagine the scorn with which the author of “The 
Criminal and the Community” would read the aforementioned book— 
if, indeed, he would ever take the trouble to read it at all. Dr. Devon’s 
experience of many years, as medical officer of the prison at Glasgow, 
has imbued him with a profound contempt for the work of the theoretic 
penologists, and the scientific criminologists, and the criminal anthro- 
pologists, all of whose books he consigns to the rubbish heap. To 
him, the criminal is not an abnormal specimen of humanity; he is 
a man very much like the rest of us, only one whose circumstances of 
life have been too much for him, or one upon whom the aleatory element 
has played a shabby trick. “All kinds of people break the law. . . 
Prisoners differ as much from one another as people who are law- 
abiding. . . . The whole science of criminology is illustrated 
by the composite photographs published gravely as contributions; for 
a composite is a photograph of nobody at all.” 

Dr. Devon first takes up the study of crime in relation to heredity, 
insanity, drink, poverty, social conditions, sex, etc., and finds that in 
almost all these respects there is an interplay and interchange of 
cause and effect, which makes it impossible to lay down any hard and 
fixed principles or laws. Each criminal must be studied as an 
individual,—not in the unnatural atmosphere of a prison, and not in 
his physical characters alone, but in his native environment, and in 
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the social surroundings which are habitual to him. To treat the crime 
you must know the man. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
* description and criticism of the modern methods of treating criminals, 
with special reference to Scotland. The author finds these methods for 
the most part irrational, ineffective, and wasteful. He likens them to 
quack remedies, “for the essence of quackery is the belief that what 
is good for one person is good for every other.” He believes that a 
large share of crime could be avoided if the attention and expense 
which are now devoted to punishment could be turned to removing the 
conditions which lead to crime. Particularly does he regard congestion 
in cities as a leading cause of crime. 

The principal specific improvements advocated by Dr. Devon in 
practical procedure are the extension of probation with adequate and 
rational supervision, and the employment of guardians for criminals in 
the manner now employed in the case of insane persons, in order to 
remove them from the demoralizing atmosphere of institutions. The 
book is written in a delightfully piquant vein, and the temptation to 
quote pungent sentences is almost irresistible. If at times the language 
borders on flippancy, it is redeemed by a spirit of wholesome human 
sympathy which breathes through the book from cover to cover. 

Different as these two books are, it is a hopeful sign that the matter 
of punishment is being thoughtfully approached from such diverse 
angles, and there is ground for the belief that out of much discussion 
and study there may finally emerge a more scientific, effective, and at 
the same time humane method of dealing with the erring members of 
society. 


Henry P. Farircuivp. 
Yale University. 


A History of Creeds and Confessions of Faith, in Christendom and 
Beyond. By William A. Curtis. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. 1911. $4.00 net. 


This work will prove more valuable to the general reader than indis- 
pensable to the specialist. As a work of reference it will not take 
the place of Schaff’s ‘“Creeds of Christendom,” although it covers, 
in a less complete way, a broader field. Nor does it undertake a 
thorough-going historico-philosophical discussion of the development 
of Christian dogma, such as one finds in works like Harnack’s 
“Dogmengeschichte.” And yet the educated layman who is interested 
in the history of the social expression of religious faith and reflection, 
and who would trace its development in close touch with the various 
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sources, will find this volume by Professor Curtis of Aberdeen better 
adapted to his purposes than either of the earlier works mentioned. 

The book presents in the opening chapters a brief survey of creeds 
and confessions of faith,—first, beyond the pale of Judaism and 
Christianity—(especially in Zoroastrianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism, 
and modern Hinduism); then in Hebrew religion, both in the Old 
Testament and throughout later Jewish history; and finally, in the 
New Testament and in the ancient Christian Church. The confes- 
sions of the various branches of modern Christendom are then described, 
with extended quotations from the most important of the more than 
one hundred and fifty historical documents noticed. One finds treated 
here not only the Greek and Oriental, the Roman, and the older 
Protestant Churches, but such recent movements as the Salvation Army, 
Christian Science, and Mormonism. 

The closing chapters contain a discussion of the “significance and 
rationale of creeds and confessions, of the problems connected with 
their modification and their subscription, and of the outlook in regard 
to them.” A valuable feature is the series of historical and theological 
tables with which the book closes. 


D. C. Macintosu. 
Yale University. 


Essentials of Poetry. By William A. Neilson, Professor of English 
in Harvard University. Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1912. 
$1.25 net. 


In this book Professor Neilson makes no attempt at a definition of 
poetry, still less would he give us an infallible recipe for producing it. 
“A final definition of poetry,” he says, “is not to be expected, now 
or at any future time.’”’ His main thesis is that poetry “is not simple, 
but a compound of various elements”; and that a study of those elements, 
their proportions and relations, will put literary criticism, especially 
literary historical criticism, on a sounder basis. The major part of his 
book is devoted to the relations of Romanticism, Classicism, and Realism, 
and an attempt to bring order out of the present confusion regarding the 


use of these terms. 

Starting from Bacon’s threefold division of the faculties of the 
rational soul, the author finds three essential ingredients of poetry: 
imagination, reason, and “the sense of fact.” All three of these must 
be present, in varying degrees of course but to some extent, in all poetry. 
“The absence of any one of them is fatal in a way which cannot be 
maintained of . . . other subsidiary factors.” These three phases 
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of the intellect, Professor Neilson believes, explain our division of 
poetry into Romantic, Classic, and Realistic groups. “Romanticism is 
the tendency characterized by the predominance of imagination over 
reason and the sense of fact. Classicism is the tendency characterized 
by the predominance of reason over imagination and the sense of fact. 
Realism is the tendency characterized by the predominance of the sense 
of fact over imagination and reason.” In each case it is simply a question 
of predominance; all three faculties are present. ‘The presence of all 
three, balanced and coéperating, will be found to characterize those 
works which a consensus of opinion places in the first rank,’ just as 
the greatest masterpieces are usually conceded to partake of all three 
schools instead of belonging to one. 

The work as a whole is well-written, timely, and stimulating. Never- 
theless we can by no means accept the author’s conclusions in toto. He 
may be groping towards a threefold division which is valid; but we 
do not believe that the Romantic and Classical branches of that division 
are adequately represented by the terms “imagination” and “reason.” 
We are confirmed in this belief by the author’s selections and omissions 
in the field of literary history. He has arbitrarily based his discussion 
on literary periods where his theory applies well, and arbitrarily ignored 
other great periods where his theory applies very imperfectly. He 
has confessedly slurred over the French and German Romantic move- 
ments, if not the greatest at least the most characteristic Romantic 
movements in modern Europe, admitting that his theory may seem 
“especially inadequate” for these movements, unless we revolutionize 
existing definitions and conceptions regarding them. He has almost 
wholly ignored the great Athenian drama, although the major part of 
that drama represents the great Classic period according to general 
belief and his own admission. It is easy to prove the predominance of 
reason over imagination in Pope; it is not so easy to prove it for the 
“Antigone,” the “Prometheus Bound,” or that ideal model for all 
Classicists, ancient or modern, the “(Edipus King.” In such poetry, 
imagination may listen to reason; but it listens as a king to a councillor, 
not as a servant to a master. 

The author recognizes in modern Romanticism three dominant notes, 
medievalism, subjectivity, and “the return to nature.” We agree with 
him that the first belongs mainly under the imagination. But subjectivity 
seems to us a restriction of the imagination to certain points of view, 
not an excess of it. The difference between “Manfred” and “Sampson 
Agonistes” is not that “Manfred” has more imagination, but that its 
imagination can look at life through only a single window. At this 
point the author violates a fundamental principle of logic. He differen- 
tiates subjectivity from reason and hence from Classicism because “my 
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reason . . . is everybody’s reason . . . my imagination is my 
own.” But by reason here (page 66) he means formal logic, whereas 
the reason he discusses in connection with Classicism is defined on pages 
100-101 as something that ‘does not include formal syllogistic argument,” 
and extends “far beyond the logician’s use.” In other words, he is 
arbitrarily changing the meaning of terms in his syllogisms. The author’s 
reasoning for identifying the “return to nature” with an excess of 
imagination simmers down to the following sentence: “We perceive first 
that a chief element in it is that very subjectivity . . . which has 
already been discussed.” If the author’s reasoning regarding sub- 
jectivity is unsound, then his corollary is unsound also. 

In using the word “reason” to denote the dominant force in 
Classicism, Professor Neilson himself says: “We must extend it far 
beyond the logician’s use. It includes the power of calculating propor- 
tions, of perceiving the relevant and the fit, of preserving harmony, of 
adapting means to ends, of ordering and arranging and selecting detail.” 
In other words, Professor Neilson’s “reason” is not what we usually 
mean by the word. More than that, it is not even primarily an intel- 
lectual faculty. The Classicist can give no more logical reason for 
liking the symmetry of the Parthenon than the Romanticist can give 
for liking the irregularities of the Cathedral of Chartres. Professor 
Neilson says of these two buildings: “The one satisfies through a sense 
of perfect achievement; the other inspires through a sense of infinite 
striving.” That is a very true observation; but it is no more logical 
to perfect the attainable than to grasp glorious fragments of an unat- 
tainable whole. The difference between Romanticism and Classicism 
is not one simply of intellectual faculties; it goes down to the inmost 
recesses of our being. 

However, whether we agree with the author or not, no one can read 
his book without developing new ideas, even if he develops some of them 
as antitoxins. Even if the main thesis be rejected, the volume is a 
storehouse of intelligent and valuable literary comment. 


Freperick E. Pierce. 
Yale University. 


Saint Francis of Assisi: A Biography. By Johannes Jérgensen. 
Translated from the Danish with the author’s sanction by T. O’Conor 
Sloane. Longmans, Green & Company. New York. 1912. $3.00. 


Saint Francis of Assisi occupies an extraordinary place in the roll 
of medieval saints. Not only does he receive his full measure of 
devotion from Catholics, but also among Protestants he enjoys a 
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popularity so great that he has recently been described as “the 
Protestant Saint.”” Much of this fascination is due, no doubt, to his 
possession of the qualities which gave him a place among those whom 
the Church especially delights to honor; but it must also be attributed 
in no slight degree to causes considerably remote from those which 
led to his canonization. The naive charm of the “Fioretti,”’ the delight 
of “nature-loving’” ladies in his sermons to the birds and the fishes, 
his effect upon Italian art, his possession of virtues particularly stressed 
by Protestantism—these and other more or less extraneous matters have 
had their real share in the awakening of widespread interest. 

Valuable as this popular enthusiasm is, it has its unfortunate side. 
There is grave danger that “everybody’s Saint Francis” may become 
nobody’s Saint Francis, the hero of a new legend, a character having 
little resemblance to the first of the Friars Minor. The work of such 
men as Sabatier and Thode has been of inestimable value to all students 
of Saint Francis’s life and work, but it has contributed largely to this 
unfortunate development. Finding in him so much to admire, such 
men have sought to discover other qualities essential to their ideal, 
and—the wish being father to the thought—have spoken of him as 
“unconsciously Protestant” and as “the first Protestant hero.” 

Nothing could be farther from the truth. Whatever the difficulties 
in his path, Saint Francis was always wholly loyal to the Roman 
See; by precept and example he taught his followers to respect the 
prerogatives of the humblest priest. Throughout his life he was especi- 
ally devoted to the Sacrament of the Altar. If he taught the importance 
of virtues sadly neglected by the clergy and laity of his time, he did 
so because these virtues are an integral part of the Catholic ideal. 

It is just here that the great value of this new biography lies. Being 
himself entirely in accord with Saint Francis’s point of view, M. Jérgen- 
sen is able to present it with a sympathy and an understanding much more 
perfect than could be expected from men who regard it as mistaken. 
He sees his hero as he was, not as he might have been. If the resulting 
portrait be less generally attractive, it is at any rate a portrait, and 
as such deserves the special commendation it has received from the 
Roman Pontiff. If people prefer Spagnoletto to Giotto, it is not Giotto 
who suffers. 

This, however, does not exhaust M. Jérgensen’s qualifications as a 
biographer. A pupil of Georg Brandes, a student of literature and 
science, he had already displayed considerable ability in various forms 
of belles lettres. His previous books won the approval of Danish 
critics for their matter and for their style. The earlier ones are, 
however, amazingly different from this, the latest; for the personality 
of the author has undergone a sea-change. In the course of his travels 
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in Southern Europe, he wrote two books which show him learning to 
admire and then to love the life and the creed he had despised. The 
dilettante became a devotee. The life which was published in 1907 is 
the product of the same forces as the life which was lived seven 
centuries before. 

From this fact it is easy to infer the attitude of the author towards 
one of the vexed problems of Franciscan biography—the miraculous 
element. As Sabatier said long ago, the credibility of miraculous 
stories is not a matter of history but of philosophy. The value of 
evidence is primarily determined by the presuppositions with which 
one approaches it. Not that M. Jérgensen has failed to weigh the 
evidence—far from it. Only the special student of the Franciscan 
legend can fairly estimate the value of the exhaustive analysis of 
sources fortunately relegated to an appendix. If the general student 
does not always agree with the author’s conclusions, he must at least 
admire the learning which they disclose. 

To say that this is the best biography of Saint Francis to be had in 
English does not imply, however, that it is flawless. A comparison 
with the French and German versions suggests that the translation, 
while on the whole adequate, is not free from inaccuracies, and not 
seldom below the original im phrase and diction. One feels, too, that 
the author occasionally loses his sense for relative values, and that he 
has hardly succeeded in giving his portrait real unity. Here, as so 
often, the character is obscured by the characteristics. Doesn’t it, 
perhaps, take a saint to understand a saint? The ideal biography may 
some day appear. Until then, the English reader who demands an 
ordered narrative may well be content with this; but the lover of Saint 
Francis will continue to read and re-read the perennially fascinating 
“Fioretti,’” the “Speculum,” and the lives by Thomas of Celano. 


W. H. Duruam. 


Suggestion and Psychotherapy. By George W. Jacoby, M.D. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 


To the making of books on subjects appealing to the popular and 
practical interest there is no assignable limit. It is well that a new 
claimant should present not alone adequate, but distinctive credentials. 
Dr. Jacoby’s book will have no difficulty in establishing a worthy 
place among its associates in the field of mental therapy; for on the 
shelves devoted to the history, theory, and practice of mental influence 
in health and in disease it will find strange fellows—the strong and the 
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weak, side by side. The subject stands close to superstition past and 
present, and portrays the “will to believe” in familiar and exotic 
varieties; while the rescue work of modern science has been carried 
on against the double odds of uncritical credulity and cavalierly treat- 
ment. “Anyone who thinks he is ill when he is not ill, is very ill 
indeed,” observed a shrewd practitioner. ‘Hence thinking makes you 
well or ill,” nimbly concludes the Christian Scientist; and drugs take 
their efficacy not from chemistry or physiology but from psychology 
alone. The middle ground is ample to support many cults and practices, 
advocating diverse systems and panaceas, and contending in rival con- 
fusion. Yet within the debated area lies the realm of sanity; nor is 
it a bare neutral ground, far from the madding crowds that surge at 
the frontiers, but an engaging territory, with a climate of its own con- 
ducive to health of body and mind. Dr. Jacoby’s purpose is to guide 
the reader to this delectable land, and en route to describe the outlying 
regions, and to discourse upon the difficulties of the steps by which it 
has been opened to present-day occupation. 

It is the conception of the plan, rather than its execution, that 
invites criticism; or, if the latter, it is the perspective of its component 
features. The scientific groundwork upon which the curative action 
depends must indeed be set forth, and the illustration of such principles 
in concrete historical embodiment has a value as well as an interest. 
Yet all this has been done so often that it is hardly worth while doing 
it again in preparation of the positive contribution of the book, which 
is confined to the last one-hundred pages. 

The distinctive method of psychotherapy is suggestion, and the real 
problem is to develop its efficiency. That at once encounters the point 
of resistance, which is the patient, or rather the disordered relation 
of his mental economy. The treatment of such disorder by psychic 
procedure implies diagnosis of the trouble as a psychic impediment. 
Hypnosis is the most direct and drastic demolition of its defenses, and 
may prove the indispensable precedent to further overtures and the 


final restoration of amicable relations between the warring factors of 


a disordered nature. It has the disadvantage that the appeal is made 
to a handicapped self, while the suggestive enforcement, resorting to 
diplomacy and subterfuge to undermine resistance and prevent its 
interference, though more gradual in its efforts, carries with it the 
restored and more normally recup€@rating will. The third distinctive 
procedure is associated with the name of Freud, and traces the origin 
of psychic impediment to a specific disaster or suppressed yet nagging 
disturbance of the mental peace. By discovering the source of this 
clandestine invasion, by bringing it distinctly to consciousness, there is 
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brought about the relief of confession and the assurance that the evil 
has been exorcised. Since men and their troubles are of all sorts and 
conditions, and women yet more so, methods must keep pace with the 
complications of the armament that seems to be fashioned as an inevi- 
table by-product of complexity. The liability to psychic impediment is 
the price paid for the susceptibilities of the intricate life. Simple 
people leading the simple life will be served by simple remedies, 
administered by simple practitioners. 

Dr. Jacoby judges the value of these several procedures soberly. 
He sets forth the limitations of the cathartic treatment as well as of 
the hypnotic, and emphasizes the importance of subordinating method 
to cases. Clinical experience matures a wisdom of its own; but knowl- 
edge of psychology has wonderfully refined and shrewdly directed the 
probing of the wound. Psychotherapy is a delicate instrument and 
invades delicate tissues; its dangers are manifold. The simplification 
of treatment imposed by Christian Science is a stultification. The 
blinking, day-blind owl may be chosen as the symbol of our imperfect 
wisdom, but hardly the ostrich. It is not by ignoring but by recognizing 
the true nature of mind and its vicissitudes that insight is to be gained. 
Psychology without a body is as disqualified as psychology without a 
soul, 

Psychology, as well as psychotherapy, is complex, because the mind 
is not a reasoning organ primarily, but a willing and feeling organism. 
Desire dominates reason; the still small voice of ideals must be given 
artificial precedence above the insistent cries of nature. There would 
be no need of refinement of laboratory and analysis, if the mental life 
were simply reflected in an introspective view; and psychotherapy would 
find its occupation gone if impairments carried in their symptoms the 
adequate diagnosis of their source. Recent progress has been marked. 
The emergence from a superstitious or helpless attitude towards mental 
ills is fairly complete. The road upon which we travel is a well-marked 
highway. We realize its artificial nature, as well as its conditioning by 
natural contours. The physician has permanently added to his equip- 
ment a psychological touch and grasp; he treats patients as well as 
diseases. Books of this order serve a useful purpose in disseminating 
a right attitude towards a complex subject on the part of the intelligent 
laity. 


JosEPH JASTROW. 


The University of Wisconsin. 
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The Cambridge Manuals of Science and Literature. New Volumes: 
Life in the Medieval University. By Robert S. Rait. Ancient 
Assyria. By C. H. W. Johns. Methodism. By H. B. Workman. 
A History of Civilization in Palestine. By R. A. S. Macalister. 
Goethe and the Twentieth Century. By J. G. Robertson. Spiders. 
By Cecil Warburton. Rocks and their Origins. By Grenville A. J. 
Cole. The Ballad in Literature. By T. F. Henderson. The Origin 
of Earthquakes. By Charles Davison. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New 
York. 1912. $0.40 net each. 

Home University Library. New Volumes: Reconstruction and Union: 
1865-1912. By Paul Leland Haworth. Psychology: The Study of 
Behaviour. By William McDougall. The Principals of Physiology. 
By John Gray McKendrick. Matter and Energy. By Frederick 
Soddy. English Sects: A History of Nonconformity. By W. B. 
Selbie. English Literature: Medieval. By W. P. Ker. The Eng- 
lish Language. By Logan Pearsall. Buddhism: A Study of the 
Buddhist Norm. By Mrs. Rhys Davids. Henry Holt & Co. New 
York. 1912. $0.50 net each. 

Masterpieces of the English Drama Series: Webster and Tourneur. 
With Introduction by Ashley H. Thorndike. Christopher Marlowe. 
With Introduction by William Lyon Phelps. Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Edited by Felix E. Schelling. American Book Co. New York. 
$0.70 net each. 

SCIENCE 


Social Life in the Insect World. By J. H. Fabre. Translated by 
Bernard Miall. The Century Co. New York. 1912. $8.00 net. 
Handbook of Birds of Eastern North America. By Frank M. Chapman. 

Revised Edition. D. Appleton & Co. New York. 1912. $8.50 net. 
Gas-Engine Principles. By Roger B. Whitman. D. Appleton & Co. 
New York. 1912. $1.50 net. 
The Energy System of Matter: A Deduction from Terrestrial Energy 
Phenomena. By James Weir. Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 
1912. $2.00 net. 








